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eprena||SH was an article of food of 
much importatice in medizeval 
England, when abstinence from 
flesh was generally enforced at 
kK stated periods as a religious 
observance; and amongst the city guilds, or 
companies, the “Mystery of Fishmongers ” 
stood prominent. Originally there were tio 
fellowships, the Fishmongers and the Stock (or 
salt) Fishmongers: In the earliest document 
respecting them, letters-patent dated 10th July, 
in the 37th year of Edward IIL.,* the fitst aré 
called Pessoners (the document is in French) 
and the second “ Stokfysshemongeres.” In 
1536, they were incorporated by the appella- 
tion of “The Wafdetis and Comimonalty of 
the Mystery of Fishmongers of the City of 
London.” The great antiquity of the Com- 
pany is shown by the fact, that Edward III., 
in the earliest extant charter just now mens 
tioned, confirms the grants immemorially made 
to them by his progenitors. They were amongst 
those Companies amerced in the reign of Henry 
II. (1154 to 1189), and in 1298, showed their 
great wealth by a splendid pageant in honour 
of Edward I. 

This Company appears always to have 
played a chief part in the pageantries of the 
times. They preserve ationgst their archives 
@ very curious series of coloured drawings, 
illustrative of a pageant for the inauguration of 
John Leman, who was made a knight during 
his mayoralty, in 1616, and which were pub- 
lished by the Company, to their credit be it 
said, in 1844, in twelve plates, drawn by Mr. 
Henry Shaw, with an interesting historical 
introduction by Mr. J: Gough Nichols.t The 
Fishmongers’ ranks the fourth of the twelve 
great companies. Their old meeting-place 
was taken down in 1827, when the improve- 
ments about London-bridge were going on, 
and their present hall was built soon after on 
the former site, where it forms the west side of 
Adelaide-place, an important feature at the 
foot of the bridge. — 

The athount of money expended by the 
London Companies for charitable purposes, 
would startle those who inquired into it for 
the first time, and the Fishmongers contribute 
a noble share. At Bray, in Berkshire, they have 
almshouses, known as Jesus Hospital, for 
forty people, six being poor men or women of 
the company, and thirty-four, poor parishioners 
of Bray, It is a quadrangular building, with a 
chapel, surrounding a court, and was com- 
pleted in 1628. At Harrietsham, in Kent, 
they have twelve distinct houses, known as 
Quested’s,—from the founder’s name, which 
Were rebuilt in 1770-72, at a cost of 2,4701., 
where twelve poor persons, six of them being 
members of the Company, receive weekly 
allowances.§ 


rT . 
Their most important foundation, however, 
reece 
* Printed in Herbert’s ‘“ Histo: 
Urey Companies <i ded Ei istory of the Twelve Great 
This pageant, given on Lord Mayor’s-d 
= ’ yor’s-day, 1616, and 
called “Chrysanaleia, the Golden Fishiag,” was’ devised by 
ony Munday, 
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is that known as St. Peter’s Hospital, and | 
sometimes called the Fishmongers’ Alms- 
houses,* fot decayed members of the fraternity. 
The good work was commienced in 1615, by 
Sir Thomas Hunt, who left 20/. a-year towards 
building and founding an hospital for six men 
Other donations followed, and in 1617 a piece 
of ground, in the parish of Newington, Surrey; 
was ptirchased by the Company, and twelve 
housés built at a cost of 400/. 

The plot of land cost 1102. What is it 
worth now? 

In 1633 six more houses were built, and a 
dining-hall. Then two, and afterwards two 
more. Then camé a noble bequest from John 
Hulbert in 1721, being no less than 9,4671., 
the residue of his estate, to build and found an 
almshouse for twefity poor men and women. 
The twenty hotises wére accordingly added, 
making in the whole forty-two; and many of 
our readers doubtless know the quaint old pile 
which they form; elose by the “ Elephatit and 
Castle.” It comprises three courts; has a 
dining-hall and chapel; and is surrounded by, 
alow wall, 

The site was then an open, healthy spot in 
the country; far away from the town. It is now 
in the heart of a cfowded neighbourhood: the 
buildings, too; are dilapidated, and for these, or 
other reasons with which we are unacquainted,t 
the Company determined of the removal of the 
hospital to Wandsworth, in the sattie county, 
where the first stone of a new asylum, designed 
by Mr. Richard Suter; the Company’s archi- 
tect, was laid on the 23rd of June last, by 
Mr. W. Flexman Vowler, the prime warden. 

The new building is now in course of com- 
pletion, and we give in our present number an 
isometrical view of the south front of it.{ It is 
placed on an open, airy site, at East Hill, on 
the northern side of the London-road. 

The buildings occupy three sides of a 
quadrangle, about 255 feet by 235 feet; the 
fourth side opening towards the south, and 
upon the high road, whereby the whole will be 
distinctly seen. The back, or north front, has 
been designed to present a facade towards the 
Richmond and Wifidsor Railway, from which it 
is distant but a few hundred yards. There 
are forty-two dwellings, each comprising three 
rooms, with complete ahd distinct offices, also 
rooms for the medical officer, clergyman, pay- 
master, and perisioners, and a chapel in the 
centre. Tke style is Tudor: the chimney- 
shafts are large and lofty, and form a promi- 
nent feature in the design. The lower story of 
the chapel is appropriated to the payment of 
the pensioners. The whole premises, with 
garden, lawn, and shubbery, when complete, 
will occupy nearly seven acres. The principal 
material is white Suffolk brick. For the dres- 
sings, Caen stone is used, which has réceived 
several coats of cold-drawn linseed oil as a 
preservative: we mention this especially, that 
the result may be hereafter observed. Although 
in the first instance the stone is stained by the 
oil, the weather soon bleaches it again. 

So far as the building has proceeded, Mr. 
Suter has ably carried out the inten- 
tions of the Company: St. Peter’s Hos- 
pital is as it should be, a sound and 
honest structure, well calculated to endure. 
We are not aware of the motives which 
prompted the departure from the general style 
of the buildings in the entrance gateway : 





* The fact that there are other “ Fishmongers’ Alms- 
houses ’’ (at Wood-green, Middlesex), founded by the trade, 
and not the Company, renders the retention of the ancient 
title more than ever desirable. 

+ The value of the land at Newi 
poses would probably further justify 


¢ See page 54, 
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the inclosure, however, is not yet formed 
and this will probably be reconsidered. Mr. 
Jay is the contractor, and the cost of the 
buildings is estimated at 18,000/. The total 
expenditure will, however, of course be much 
more. ‘The amount we now annually expend 
in support of this hospital,” said Mr. Vowler, 
on the oceasion of laying the first stone, when 
he referred with justifiable pride to the liberal 
spirit in which the men of to-day are carrying 
on the good work handed down to them by 
their predecessors, “ the amount we annually 
expend is not less than seventeen hundred 
pounds (formerly it was not more than 360/.), 
and whereas the entire cost of the old hospital 
did not exceed three thousand pounds, the 
entire cost of the new one will probably be 
twenty-five thousand.” 

We congratulate the Fishmongers’ Com: 
pany on their well-doing, and remind them of 
their ancient motto, 

All GHorship be to Ged only. 








FALL OF ARCH,—MODEL HOUSES FOR 
FAMILIES, 
STREATHAM-STREET, BLOOMSBURY. 

On Thursday in last week a serious accident 
occurred at the model houses in Streatham- 
street, Bloomsbury; now building under the 
direction of Mr.H. Roberts. The roof and floors 
here are formed—as we have on previous occa- 
sions stated—with flat hollow-brick arches. 
In our last volume (vii.), p. 326, we gave a 
plan of these model houses: on reference to 
that, a separate building will be seen, on the 
left-hand side of the open area, having about 
34 feét frontage next the area, in three 
main divisions, a partition forming a pas- 
sage having beet omitted, and 19 feet deep. 
This building is five stories high including 
the basement. The arches which form the 
floors ate of hollow bricks 9 inches long, 
6 inches high, and 4 inches wide; turried in 
Portland cement, and they rise 8} inches. ‘The 
arches over the two end divisions on eath 
story spring from an iron skew-back next 
the external wall; and from a stone core 
in the division wall, with two iron tie-rods 
connecting the iron skew-back and the 
stone core in each arch. The division 
walls are 9 inches thick, carried up for 
three stories in Portland cement, and above in 
mortar, The arches in the centre division 
have no tie-rods, the outer arch on each side 
being considered such an abutment as to ren- 
der ties unnecessary. The whole of the arches 
were turned, with the exception of the arch for 
the two-pair floor in the middle division, which 
the men were then engaged upon. The arches 
for the roof, precisely similar to those for the 
floors, had been finished some time, and the 
men had just spread over them a layer of con- 
crete and left them, when the centre roof-arch, 
10 feet 6 inches span, fell in, broke through 
the arch under it, overwhelined the men at 
work on the next floor, and brought down the 
two arches below. ‘Three men were very 
seriously injured, but, we believe, aré pro- 
gressing favourably. The division walls, from 
which the arch sprung, were forced slightly 
outwards, the arch on each side broken, and 
the two external walls, strange to say—one 
14-brick thick, and the other 24-bricks with 
recesses—rent away at both angles, at the top, 
Srom the front and back wall. 


It appears that the piece of ground on which 
this building is erected was not obtained until 
after Michaelmas last. The work was con-* 
séquently carried up quickly, but not suffi- 
ciently so to save the roof arches from the effect 
of the frost which set in almost immediately 
they were turned (Dec. 24th), and before they 
were covered. 

Thé opinion of some interested in the matter 
is, that the Portland cement being frozen dry 
without uniting the bricks, became to a con- 
siderable extent rotten, and to this cause they 
attribute the failure of the arch when the con- 
crete was placed on it, preparatory to laying the 
asphalte. It had been stated at the Institute 
by the architect only on the Monday before, 





that the strength of three experimental arches 
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of about the same span and rise had been fully 
tested to upwards of four times the weight 
which would be placed on them if covered with 

ople, and all the other arches in the main 

uilding, which have been turned from two to 

three months, stand. We may mention that 
the centres were struck on the 14th of January 
without the consent of the clerk of the works. 

When the comparatively trifling weight 
spread over the arch is considered (the clerk 
of the works says two tons, but this is proba- 
bly under the mark), the effect produced 
appears quite extraordinary. A financial ques- 
tion, if no other, will probably arise and lead 
to investigation, and we are anxious neither to 
exonerate nor attribute blame to any person 
on partial information. We would suggest, 
however, the desirability of inquiring, amongst 
other things, how far the expansive = of 
concrete in setting may have operated in pro- 
ducing this disaster. The force is irresistible, 
and it would not be a sufficient reply to say 
that the upper surface of the concrete being 
free, the force might have spent itself there 
innocuously. We have seen the brick walls of 
a lime-shed twisted and rent by the expansion 
of the lime in slacking, under similar circum- 
stances. 

We throw this out, however, simply as 
deserving investigation, and would not have it 
inferred that our eyes are shut to two or three 
other points in the inquiry. The contractor is 
Mr. Holland. 








STRUCTURAL AND OTHER ARRANGE- 
MENTS AFFECTING HEALTH IN 
PARIS. 


Tue cholera has“‘made in few places more 
considerable ravages than in this beautiful 
city; yet, although’ the majority of those 
attacked by it belonged to the poorer class, 
nevertheless the number who have suffered 
from it among that portion of the population 
which has at all times the best chance of 
escaping prevailing maladies, is much more 
considerable than might have been expected. 


The condition of Paris is unquestionably 
much more salubrious than it was eventen years 
ago. We must, therefore, look to some other 
cause to account for the great influence of the 
disease. ‘This, we think, will be found in 
what may be called the moral state of the popu- 
lation. ‘The agitations of revolutions, and the 
excitements of party feeling consequent there- 
upon, have had their influence upon both rich 
and poor. It was remarked that the members 
of the Legislative Chamber were great sufferers 
in — to their number ; but to the moral 
influences which affected them, must also be 
added an insufficient ventilation of the Salle in 
which they held their sittings, a fault, which, 
during the extreme heat of a French summer, 
would at any time be unpardonable: it has 
since been remedied. In addition, however, to 
these influences acting upon the class “ well to 
do” in the world, the poor and working classes 
have suffered from want of work and conse- 
quent insufficiency of nutriment, with mental 
anxiety. ‘The characterof the food commonly 
taken by the population may also have some- 
thing to do with it,—their thin sour wine, fre- 
quently much adulterated, the immense con- 
sumption of vegetables and fruits, the universal 
soup taking, and the variety of dishes which 
their system of cookery allows of. 

Another leading cause, which will continue 
to operate for many years to come, in spite of 
the laudable efforts of the authorities to im- 
prove the salubrity of the town, is the narrow- 
ness of the streets, and the loftiness of the 
houses,—apartments being literally heaped upon 
apartments. Streets, with houses built in such 
- a style, should never be less than 50 or 60 feet 
wide; whereas the majority of them have 
barely room enough to allow of the passage of 
two vehicles. Then again the mass of people 
living on a given spot is immense. We do 
not hear, perhaps, as in London and in other 
great English towns, of several families living 
in the same room, congregated together like 
cattle. Yet we shall find in the thickly popu- 
lated parts of Paris, every little nook and cor- 
ner, every little closet, however dark, occupied ; 
such places containing a bed as we should 
think only worthy to stow away a few trunks. 

Rent is in proportion to the closeness of the 
packing ; and therefore to possess a house or 





two in Paris is really to possess a fortune. 
The majority of the trading class are very —- 
off in point of accommodation. Fora s 
shop in a leading street, 4,000, 5,000, and 6,000f. 
a-year are sometimes paid, with perhaps nothing 
at the back but a dark closet. Sometimes they 
have a few rooms just above the shop in the 
entresol, but that is rare; generally speaking 
the family possess an apartment or a few 
bed rooms quite at the top of the house, “au 
cinquiéme,” or “ au sixi¢me,” or it may be 
* au septiéme.” 

All this dense packing must have an effect 
upon health, independent of improved sewer- 
age, increase of fountains, or mere cleanliness 
of streets. The insufficiency of light in narrow 
streets is almost as bad as insufficiency of air. 
And yet, taking all things into consideration, 
the Paris population is a healthy population ; 
and this may be attributed, perhaps, in part, to 
their love of being out of doors, so far as their 
occupations will allow of it, and to the facility 
with which the country, or, at any rate, open 
healthful spots, may be reached on Sundays 
and holidays. 

In proportion as the trading portion of the 
town is densely populated, so is that occupied 
by the richer classes for the most part thinly 
inhabited compared with the surface. Most 
hotels of the rich possess gardens; many of 
them large and beautiful. And thus, taking 
the whole surface, there is not to be found any 
town in which the population is more unequally 
divided than in Paris. 

If we look at the actual superficial extent, we 
find it given as 39,910,000 square metres, or 
about 46,838,819} square yards; making 
9,6774 square acres, or 15 square miles and 
77 square acres; and yet, on every side of the 
town, and always within the walls, we have 
extensive tracts without a house and even 
‘without a garden,—little deserts waiting for the 
encroachments of those pioneers of population, 
the bricklayer and the stonemason. More 
considerable portions still are laid out in gar- 
dens, some for luxury, some for produce ; and 
the latter are abundantly supplied and en- 
riched by the manures of various kinds which 
the town itself furnishes to the proprietors. 

Now the population congregated within the 
walls, and for the most part heaped or huddled 
together within infinitely smaller limits, 
amounts to no less than 1,053,897 souls, giving 
apparently about 44 square yards to each indi- 
vidual. This consideration is, however, of 
little value under the circumstances we have 
stated,—Paris being hardly half the size it 
appears to be. The population without the 
walls, and forming what we may call the 
suburbs of the city, would give an addition of 
about 280,000. 

To watch over the health of so large a com- 
munity has been the object of the authorities 
for some years past, and pains have been taken 
to improve its condition. 

The main objects of their attention have 
been the gradual widening of the streets, and 
the formation of new ones through its worst 
quarters; the enlargement of markets, places, 
en &c.; the improvement of sewerage, and 
the regular and rapid carrying off of the filth 
and dirt of every sort ; together with an increase 
in the supply of water to an extent sufficient 
almost for the washing of every street. 

In the first place, let us see what has been 
done with the widening of the streets. 

During a period of 49 years, 68,000,000 f. 
have been appropriated to that purpose; being 
at the average rate of 1,387,000f. a-year. 
This is perhaps not much, considering the 
amount of population, and the vast number of 
vehicles that are constantly passing at great 
inconvenience through every portion of the 
town,—a town containing about 1,500 streets, 
more than a fourth of which have barely twelve 
feet width of carriage-way! It has been cal- 
culated that, continuing at the same rate and 
method of improvement, it would require 160 
or 170 years before the necessary changes 
could be carried out. 

It is therefore evident that if greater progress 
is to be made in this respect, the concurrence 
of the state will be necessary, in order to get 
rid of those numerous little streets which, 
without sufficient; air or light, must ever be 
the abodes of disease and the strongholds of 
every prevailing malady. 

In opening new streets, in widening others, 





in enlarging markets, quays, and_ thorough. 


fares, Paris not only benefits its health ing 


material point of view, but its prosperity jg 

reatly and beneficially affected. In the y 
sa of the town, at that part where the Rug 
St.. Honoré, the Rue Montmartre, the Rug 
Rambuteau, the Rue Montorgueil, and many 
smaller streets, almost run into each other,—, 
great change is going on. Five orsix markets, 
including the Marché des Innocents, with its 
elegant fountain, which, by the way, is about 
to be repaired and restored,—are being thrown 
into one; giving air and light to a densely. 
populated neighbourhood, and ridding the 
bgp 2 of some of the vilest old buildings, of 
the *‘Monmouth-street ” character, but inf. 
nitely more picturesque, from their style, their 
height, and their antiquity. ‘This project of 
uniting several markets in one is due to Napo. 
leon, but it has undergone some modifications 
suggested by economy and convenience. 

The sewers of the town have been improved; 
almost every part of it has been supplied with 
them, and they are kept constantly clean by 
men whose sole occupation is to pass through 
them and remove any impediments or accu- 
mulation of filth. It is true, however, thats 
vast quantity of filth, which runs into the 
London sewers, and is often allowed to accu- 
mulate there, and poison a whole district, is 
carried away in Paris, by other means, in the 
dead of night. Carelessly as this is sometimes 
done, and disgusting as it is to the unhappy 
passer-by, it is question if less harm be not 
thus done, than by allowing the sewers to 
carry it to pollute the river. Moreover, it 
would be thus lost as a manure, most valuable 
and remunerative. The system is nevertheless 
very bad, and in the thickly populated quar- 
ters, the constant escape of a noxious vapour 
upwards through the staircases of most 
houses must have a very injurious effect, and 
takes the place of the graveyards of London in 
producing disease. Each hows has thus its 
own illicit fever-still. Law would be required to 
enforce improvement on the proprietors of 
houses, as they are notoriously too close-fisted 
to do it voluntarily. 

Before dismissing this part of the subject, 
we may as well allude to a circumstance con- 
nected with the removal of the town filth, as 
denoting at the same time the active spirit of 
monopoly in everything which characterized 
the rule of the “ bourgeoisie” and its king since 
1830. Where the blame of the “ spirit’ lay, 
in the mind of the leader or in the class 
which supported him, we leave to others 
to form their independent opinion. All we 
know as a fact is, that an accumulation of mo- 
nopolies ended in a revolution; and we have 
merely an anecdote to relate illustrative of the 
spirit which produced that fact. 

An association of cultivators belonging to 
the neighbourhood of Paris has just been 
formed, having for its object the carrying away 
of all the dirt and filth of the town. Asa 
manure, it is most valuable ; and its abundance 
and the lowness of the price are conditions of 
vital importance to all concerned. 

Now it so happens that since tlie year 1831 
this business has become one of speculation in 
the hands of a single individual ; and the effect 
of the monopoly has been to raise the price of 
the manure at least one-third. In short, the 
unfortunate cultivator has been compelled to 
submit to the exactions of the speculator, or 
his land would suffer from want of the due 
supply of enriching matter. In consequence 
of this, the price of every agricultural produc- 
tion has increased in the Paris markets, a0 
the whole population has suffered for the in- 
terests of a single individual. 

The actual business of removing this valu- 
able material from the town is made in the 
name of the “entrepreneur général ;” but, 10 
point of fact, it is the cultivators themselves 
who buy at a high price the privilege of em- 
ploying their carts for the purpose. They have 
all the trouble and expense, and the speculator 
all the profit. 

In order to put an end to this, 594 cultiva- 
tors have formed an association in due leg 
form, and have made an application to those 
in authority for a concession of the now mono- 
polized privilege from the 1st of September, 
1850, the period when the present “ entrepré- 
neur’s” right terminates. | : 

While on the subject} of manure, and it 


: [Fr EB. 2, 1850, — 
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yalue to land, from which, from its proximity 
to a great town, much is expected, we may be 
excused an observation or two relative to the 

ice the latter will fetch. The country people 
Pold their small properties with great tenacity, 
and it is not easy to persuade them to part with 
any portion, however trivial; we have known 
12 perches of land to sell for 60/.,” and half an 
acre for 10,000 francs, or 400/., within 14 miles 
of Paris. 

The third important point connected with 
the health of the town to which we have 
alluded, is the supply of water. Not only have 
the larger fountains been increased in number, 
put in every street at almost every hundred 

rds are small fountains placed, which play 
two or three times a-day. They afford an 
abundant supply for watering the streets in the 
heat of summer, and are at the same time a 
means of cleanliness, which those who know 
Paris well can fully appreciate. The fresh, 
clear water, after running through the streets, 
finds its way into the sewers, which likewise 
benefit by the supply. The offensive odours, 
particularly in the narrow streets during warm 
weather, of which strangers so complain, have 
much diminished, both in frequency and in- 
tensity. i 

In addition to these sanitary improvements, 
we might name the ‘‘ Cités Ouvriéres,” as an 
instance of the anxiety to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the class which most suffers in health. 
All over the world the working class is infa- 
mously provided for,and as they are a dependant 
and, in some measure, ahelplessclass, thevictims 
of the knavery and overreaching of others, they 
have hitherto had the blame, as well as the 
plague, of their position to put up with. They 
have not time, it is true, to brush their nails, 
wash their teeth, or curl their hair; indeed, 
they are up, most part of the year, before it is 
light, and mirrors do not abound in their 
apartments ; but that they are capable of civi- 
lization, or, at any rate, of very sensible sober 
amelioration, has been proved by their prefer- 
ence for improved lodgings wherever they can 
get them; and we think there can be little 
doubt but that their manners and habits must 
be very considerably benefited by the change. 
At all events, it has been remarked of late 
years, that certain wretched districts, formerly 
exclusively inhabited by the working class in 
Paris, have been almost deserted for more 
healthful and better-built quarters. Still the 
system of imposition carried on by the land- 
lords here, as it is in every other part of the 
world, towards that particular class, calls 
loudly for remedy; and therefore has sprung 
up the beneficent idea of the “ Cités Ouvriéres,” 
to provide for them healthful habitations. 

The Society for the Encouragement of Na- 
tional Industry has granted a medal of gold 
worth 3,000 francs to M. Leclaire for his 
substitution of white of zinc for white of lead. 
Thus we see that something is really and se- 
riously done to ameliorate the general health. 
Itappears that from 1838 to 1847, no less than 
3,142 persons entered the Paris Hospital, at- 
tacked by disease originating in the use of 
lead. Of these, 1,898 persons worked at white 
of lead or at minium; there were also 712 
palnters, 63 grinders of colours, and 10 pre- 
paters of visiting cards with a porcelain sur- 
face. Since 1846 no person has been attacked 
in M. Leclaire’s establishment. 

There is a very useful regulation forbidding 
the existence of certain establishments of a 

ngerous or a noxious character within the 
town; or, indeed, within a given distance of 
any inhabited houses. One nuisance, how- 
ever, still remains here, and that is, the melt- 
ing of tallow, which is particularly disagreeable 
inthe neighbourhood of the abattoirs. The 
inhabitants very justly complain of it. There 
8 NO reason why it should not be removed 
also outside the town. These splendid estab- 

shments cost about 20,000,000 francs or 
800,000/., and bring to the town a revenue of 

ut 1,00,000f., or 40,0007. 

We might say something in regard to the 
of the prisons, which, owing to their 
crowded state during late évents, have proved 
(several of them) to A as insufficient for their 
purpose as dangerous for the health of those 
detained. M. Dupin described one of them, 
the Dépdt of the Préfecture of Police, as “‘ une 
mise en fourrigre de Phumanité?’ and what 
Makes it worse is, that the individuals there 
mearcerated are only accused persons, very 





architects and surveyors. 





many of whom, in troublesome times, are 
arrested by mistake or suspicion merely. 
Cholera naturally declared itself in such a 
place, where there is not even a court for 
them to take air in, and where on one occa- 
sion, rately. sixty women were confined in a 
room hardly large enough for thirty of them. 
The majority of the prisons form an exception 
to what we find at the “ dépét;” and will, for 
wholesomeness and management, rival the 
best establishments of the kind in the world. 


meres 








THE LAMENT OF TWO ARTICLED 
CLERKS. 


* ARE the columns of Tae BuILpER open 
to receive a detailed account of the grievances 
to which architects’ clerks are subjected?” is a 
question that has often occurred to the minds 
of the two individuals who have at length ven- 
tured upon putting the matter to the proof, and 
addressing a few lines to you, in the hope that 
they may provoke attention from your editorial 
pen, or, at least, from some one or other of your 
numerous contributors. Our claims to sym- 
pathy are indicated by your correspondent “J.” 
who, in describing the characteristics of “ one 
order of architects,” says “he devours pupils.” 
Oh, Sir, our eyes fell upon that sentence, we 
looked at each other, and simultaneously ex- 
claimed, “‘ We are devoured!” 


The fall of an apple set the great philosopher, 
Newton, thinking, as to the cause, and thus 
opened out the discovery of the laws of attrac- 
tion ; in like manner did that word “ devours,” 
set us thinking. The cannibal fury of that 
word seemed to strike a sympathetic chord 
within our breasts, and led us to ask, “ Why 
are we devoured?” But, not having been 
taught to think, and experiencing a great 
difficulty in bending our minds with strict 
attention to the consideration of the question, 
we thought it the simplest, safest, and easiest 
way (there, Sir, was the charm) to go to THE 
BuILpDER, and state at once our troubles, and 
learn from you, Mr. Editor, the “ why and the 
wherefore”—to make use of familiar colloquial 
English, which, after all, suits us the best—an 
architect “‘ devours pupils.” Our respective 
‘* governors” have paid a premium for each of 
us, upon the faith of the understanding that 
our master was to teach, or cause to be taught 
to us the various branches of knowledge neces- 
sary to enable us in due time to practise as 
The lawyer who 
drew up our articles was not aware of the 
scruples of the Institute, or, of course, he 
would have left out the latter word. Nor, as 
things have turned out, would the omission 
have been of much importance, for although 
three out of our term of five years have ex- 
pired, we have learnt nothing of surveying. 
We certainly have seen the rods, and we have 
a recollection of a period in the early part of 
our pupilage when we dragged the chain, but 
as to knowing what “field books” are, or 
“ offsets,””—we do not; and we may as well own 
it at once. 

Our master does not belong to the “ classic” 
architects; he designs churches, parsonages, 
and schools, in the “ Pointed” styles. But, 
although he himself understands the differences 
of the last-mentioned styles, he has never 
taken it into his head to explain these differ- 
ences tous. You will scarcely credit us, Mr. 
Editor, but we assure you it is a fact, that 
until very lately we did not know Decorated 
from Early English, nor Early English from 
Perpendicular, Even now we are sorely 

uzzled with Plain Decorated. However, we 

ad the information upon good authority (not 
our master), that a certain building was Plain 
Decorated, and we believed it, though we did 
not understand it. 

We omitted to state, in the proper place, 
that we have drawn “ the orders,” Ionic vo- 
lutes, &c. Trace, trace, trace; we keep tracing 
away, and that is all that we do, or almost all ; 
for sometimes, but very rarely, we get a bit of 
“ inking in,” and now and then a specification 
or quantities to write out. That our vassalage, 
our serfdom, will expire before very long, 
animates us with hope in one point of view, 
since we count the days off as eagerly as ever 
we did when at school, in the expectation of 
the holidays. But then, again, we reflect that 
every day diminishes likewise the opportunity 
of being taught, Our time for learning gets 





also less and less. And this consideration 


** gives us pause.” 

We have sat for a long time with our hands 
before us—to speak figuratively—and now we 
really think it is high time something should 
bedone. Can there be others in the same un- 
happy plight as ourselves? Yes, perhaps 
there are, or what means “devours pupils?” 
How can they be devoured except by having 
their time monopolized, and by being con- 
verted into willing slaves and lacqueys, while 
no effort is made to teach them anything con- 
nected with (what should be) their profession ? 
Give us a hearing, Mr. Editor, and, what is 
more important, give us your advice. Relying 
upon you, we humbly take our leave, and beg 
to subscribe ourselves,— Yours, &c., 


A. B. and C. D. 








COTTAGE BUILDING. 


In connection with the conversation which 
took place after Mr. Roberts’s paper was read 
at the Institute, I would add, touching the 
arrangement and accommodation required, that 
in practice I have found,— 

1. It is not desirable to have a lath and 
plaster ceiling to the ground-floor of cot- 
tages, but that it is essential in the upper story, 
where it tends to equalize the temperature 
throughout the year: in the ground floor it is 
worse than useless, 

2. The mania for cleanliness in England is 
a reason why tiles or bricks are not fit for 
floors. The quantity of water which they 
absorb during the process of washing them is 
so great, that the evaporation is unhealthy : 
plaster is as bad, stone is better, asphalte 
better still, and wood best of all. Abroad, tiles 
are found useful, it is true; but how often are 
they washed? 

3. No living-room should have a bed in, or 
a sleeping closet only lighted from, it: there. 
is hardly any worse feature in any “model 
design.” 

4. Wet clothes are the hereditary curse of 
the labourer; and in a well-arranged lodging 
he should be able to place them where they 
will be dry ere he next wears them. For this 
purpose a niche in the chimney is desirable, 
with a door to it, and an opening at top and at 
bottom into the flue. This is best contrived 
by building the opening at least 2 feet 10 inches 
too wide, and putting a half-brick partition 
into the breast; or it may be got behind a 
fire-place in many cases. 

5. All rooms should have chimneys, and 
where none can be got a zinc rain-water pipe 
and head reversed does very well instead. 

6. All grates should have hobs, should not 
be too large, rarely exceeding 12 inches in the 
width of the fire, which should have sloping 
sides, and the opening had better be wider 
than the stove—i.e., if this be 2 feet, then 
3 feet of aperture, to be made up by brick- 
work: look at any cottage fireplace for the truth 
of this. 

7. As Mr. Sydney Smirke observed, the 
hearths should [ of cast-iron, as least likely 
to break. 

8. The privy and pantry should be as rarely 
back to back, without ventilation or a brick 
wall between them, as a privy and bed-room, 
to say nothing of bed closets. 

9. As to sashes of wood or iron, the latter, 
hung on centre pivots, are the best of any sort 
in my opinion for the purpose. 

10. Norfolk latches are best (as children 
cannot open them), when they are not intended 
to go in or out, but worst when children can- 
not get out in case of accident. 


J. W. PApwortuH. 


We have received a letter from the author 
of the cottage design to which the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society awarded their premium, com- 
menting indignantly on Mr. Roberts’s condem- 
nation of his plan. We are unable to give more 
than the last paragraph :—“ In the hope which 
he is pleased to express, he will be disappointed, 
for several cottages are in course of erection 
(the numerous letters of recommendation 
which I have received lead me to anticipate 
that the design will be extensively adopted), 
and when they are finished and occupied, will 


| bear ample testimony to their efficiency for 


“promoting the improvement and condition 
of the labouring classes.” 
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ROOF OF ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE SHED, 
ST. SEVER STATION, ROUEN. 


Mr, TITE, AxncnirTect. 
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ROOF OF THE 8T. SEVER STATION, 
ROUEN. 


Tuts roof is a very fine piece of carpentry ; 
but it would, perhaps, have suited England 
better than France. The scantlings are all 
stronger than the French slates require, and 
are, moreover, calculated for the use of Baltic 
timber, the most expensive sort of fir. 

A small change in the detail would also have 
' been desirable, Instead of the bolts in the 
vertical scarf, one stirrup at each end would 
have been preferable. Perhaps also vertical 
scarfs are more likely to warp than horizontal 
ones, 

This roof requires some means of pre- 
venting the whole framing from warping. The 
purlins effect this object at top: two. struts at 
the feet of the queen-post would have done so | 
had they been introduced at the bottom. The 
purlins are trussed with wrought-iron. 








THE EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRY FOR 
1851 AND OUR PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
THE great experiment that is now about to 

be tried, or rather, it might be said, the great 

foundation that is about being laid for the 
furtherance and promotion of the arts, seiences, 
and manufactures of this country, and calling 
into competition that of every country of the 
known world, is an epoch that will be a beacon 
and guide to all future ages; it will proclaim 
to the wor]d that England has at length raised 
her proper standard, and that that standard 
has inscribed upon it, “‘ Peace and good-will to 
all.” . It will, likewise, be an assurance of the 
confidence all nations have in her honour and 
integrity in committing to the eareof this country 
their valuable discoveries in arts and sciences, 
and, withal, an accumulation of wealth such as 
perhaps would be fearlessly placed in the charge 
of no other country ia the world. ‘What, then, | 
is to be gathered from all this? Why, the 
conviction that for ages we have been expend- 
ing our blood and treasure in rapine and war, 
instead of reaping the enjoyment of peace with 





all its accompaniments ;—that other countries 


have been placed in a far worse position, that 
wealth incalculable, the produce of great 
labour and toil, has been fruitlessly wasted in 
creating misery, perpetuating ignorance, and 
sowing the seeds of every evil the world could 
inherit. What, then, must be the feeling of 
every man anxious for the good of his fellow 
creatures, in contemplating the glorious pros- 
pect apparently about to dawn upon the civi- 
lized'world? A commission has been appointed 
of names every way unexceptionable ; and it 
only remains for the people of this country, 
by their bounty and goodwill, to render the 
termination of the labour both happy and 
glorious. 

We some time since announced that a com- 
mission would probably be proposed for the 
general superintendence of public buildings 
sanctioned by Parliament. Under the auspices 
of such a commission our public edifices will 
be well and properly considered, the expense 
borne on an easy plan, and our posterity have 
an example set them by which the country may 
be enriched, and leave no feeling of disgust 
or regret at ill-digested schemes, or the still 
greater annoyance of important ones being 
shorn of half their beauty and value by a 
parsimony forced upon us by other great and 
pressing demands. It was observed, we are 
not erecting such buildings as the Houses 
of Parliament for the present generation; and 
why, it may he fairly asked, should the present 

eneration be called to bear the entire eost? 
Let the proposition of creating a fund be 
adopted, and the country annually charged 
with the interest, and a further charge for its 
redemption at some remote period; let the 
commission be comp of men of every 
shade of polities, having regard only te their 
fitness for the purpose. 

It is morally impossible these works can be 
properly carried on by the present scheme of 
superintendence. ‘The limited powers (to go 
no farther) of the Office of Woods, makes it 
wholly inefficient : it is quite sufficient that de- 
partment should take charge of public buildings 
when completed. It would he of the greatest 
advantage that the least possible impediment 





should be placed as a bar to a public work, when 
it is borne in mind that tens of thousands 
depend on that source for their daily sub- 
sistence; and if the state of our finances will 
not justify the riddance of the duties on mate- 
rials used for building purposes, a drawback 
for these duties might surely be allowed for all 
public purposes: thus the profit on these 
duties would be saved; but if the whole were 
abolished, together with the tax on light, it 
would be found the country in every way were 
gainers. It cannot be sound policy to levy 
taxes by which labour is diminished. Man 
is to live by the sweat of his brow. Every 
facility should be afforded of giving that em- 
ployment which a righteous and bountiful Pro- 
vidence has decreed to be the lot of mankind. 





A meeting of the City merchants, bankers, 
and traders, was held at the Mansion-house, on 
Friday week, in support of the industrial ex- 
hibition of next year, and to open a subscrip- 
tion in aid of its objects. The meeting was a 
highly-respectable one, and included various 
members of the Government together with the 
Premier as a City member of Parliament. His 
lordship, in addressing the meeting on moving 
one of the resolutions, said, that with respect 
to the contemplated exhibition, its object 
would be to prove how the arts and benefits of 
peace were to be improved,—to show that, 
while some men were carrying to great pers 
fection the arts of destruction, there were 
others who taught how mankind might have 
better and cheaper articles of clothing, how 
every house might be better furnished, a0 
how people might be able to communicate 
with one another ‘rom the most distant parts 
of the world, and reciprocate al} those things 
which improve, civilize, and elevate the charac- 
ter of man. The Lord Mayor, Messrs. W. 
Cotton, J. Dillon, R, Currie, Salomons, 
Labouchere, and 8. J. Loyd, Baron de Roths- 
child, Lord Robert Grosvenor, Earl Granyille, 
and Sir J. Duke, also addressed the postings 
and a long list of subscriptions, amountin 
upwards of 10,000/,, 7 read, and has 
been published. 
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HOLLOW BRICKS. 


' As the question of hollow bricks is at pre- 
sent attracting attention, I beg to send you a 
section of a hollow brick, which combines 
many advantages, and may be moulded as 
easily as any other form. The angle-ribs in 
the inside give strength and surface at that 
portion of the joint, and enable dowels 
aaaa to be inserted on any or all sides to 
close the joint.* By this means a continuous 
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flue, perfectly tight, may be formed. Two of the 
external faces are even and plain, two are par: 
tially recessed: these latter are supposed to he 
the beds, or side joints, as the case may be, and 
the slight sinking is to relieve the hollow side 
and thin portion of the brick from undue weight 
or bearing in the work,—to bring this upon 
the solid edges, and also to act as a slight 
lock, or dowel, with the cement or mortar. The 
bricks also burn truer with this arrangement, 
and any inequality or outward swell in bupn- 
ing is not so injurious as it would be on a 
surface without such sinking, The joint 
dowels will only be required where one sur- 
face or more is exposed, or where any parti- 
cular course requires to be made into a conti- 
nuous flue for ventilation, or any other similar 
purpose. For partitions, or fop fining external 
walls, where plaster ig to be used, the dowel 
will not be required, The section shown is 
square, but any other form of section is as 
easily moulded by the machine, and may he 
adopted. In arches of short radius the exact 
form can be given. ‘Tiles or bricks of this 
description, if far cottage floors, may have the 
upper side stronger than the other side. Thus, 
a brick 6 incheg square may have three sides 
iths of an inch thiek; thé upper side should 
not be less than 14 inch thick. There is no 
practical difficulty in effecting this : I have had 
such made. é 

Where these bricks are required for venti- 
lation, any form ef opening may be made in 
the sides, after the clay has been partially 
dried, and before it is burned. ‘The underside 
of a ceiling may be perforated either with cir- 
cular or slit openings, one or more in each 
tile, so as to insure diffuse ventilation. The 
open ends of the bricks may be connected with 
a shaft, or shafts, to insure a proper outlet. 
Earl Grey has covered some of his cattle-sheds 
at Hawick with bricks of this description. The 
outside of the arch is coated with asphalte, and 
forms a roof perfectly dry. 

Hollow bricks offer to the architect 
Many and singular advantages. They may 
e made cheaper than common bricks ; 
they require much less clay. The material 
is finer, more compressed, and much better 
burned, as there is a fire-skin} within and 
without. Hollow bricks require less drying, 
and less fuel to burn them, They are 
also lighter for carriage. Floors and par- 
litions may be constructed fire-proof at the 
least cost of material: timber partitions need 
not in any case be used on account of weight. 
External works may be lined with the hollow 
bricks instead of being batten so that rot will 
be prevented. For conservatories they may be 
used with singular advantages. Heat may be 
passed through every pogtien of both floors 
ay = 

_the hollow bricks may he any le 
with the same facility 4 aioe brick with 
ordinary care. A sharp-pointed liammer ma 
be used to nick them alang the line of propose 
cut, and they will then break off at such line. 
J a certain number of the bricks may be 
nicked across before they are burned, when 


* The bricks may be made 44 inchs square, or 6 in 
aware: any of the sides may be perforated for purposes of 
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they can afterwards be divided as required. 
When the bricks are required for plastering, 
such as inside partitions or ceilings, the sides 
may be grooved or roughened by the die, so 
as to afford good hold to the mortar on the 
broader bed than ordinary brickwork presents, 

Hollow bricks may be made 9 or 12 inches 
square, and from 1 to 3 feet long, the strength of 
the solid terial in no part exceeding 4 at 
an inch, The section in this case will be coms 
pound or chambered, not unlike some of the 

eautiful chambered shells, the paytilus, op 

mere beautiful fossil ammonite, For floors, 
arches, and walls, where size and lightness is 
required, this form of section offers many 
facilities. 

Barracks in India may be constructed with 
such bricks, as clay properly treated, which 
would not mould and burn into the solid brick, 
will make this form of brick. The weight 
may be four-fifths less than solid bricks, 
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Dowels may be inserted at ag aa, &c. 

Bricks of this section have been made 9 in- 
ehes square and 2 feet long; equal in cube 
capacity to fifteen bricks each, 


RosBert RaAWwLiInson., 
bo | 
RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


: CONSIDERABLE damage has been done by 
fire to stations at Colchester and Glouces- 
ter. An engine-shed belonging to the Eastern 
Union at the former, and containing three of 
the company’s best engines, took fire on Fri- 
day week, and was entirely destroyed ; loss 
estimated at nearly 2,000/, ‘The fire originated 
with a stove. In the other case, a wooden 
building, containing a furnace, where smiths’ 
work was done, togk fire by the overheating of 
the furnace, and was also burnt down; esti- 
mated loss at least 1,0007. It is said to be “a 
singular fact, that a similar fire occurred on 
the same premises about eighteen months 
since ;”’ but the only singularity seems to be that 
two fires only should haye ogcurred in course 
of eighteen months in such a building. 
The Admiralty and the Holyhead Company, 
it is said, have come to an openrupture. The 
company pyrpose to withdraw their boats, and 
discontinue a passenger train.——Circum- 
stances showing the urgent necessity of pro- 
viding footways or a regular beat for guards 
or watchmen along trains in transit are con- 
stantly oceurving, No less than three such 
cases of urgency now happen to attract our 
attention at one and the same time. A cor- 
respondent of the Times, in describing a recent 
accident on the East Lancashire, in which 
some e¢arfiages in a train ran off the 
line, and were dragged for nearly a mile 
before the erash came, states that during all 
this perilous and most alarming crisis, six 
passengers were in vain attempting to attract 





the guard’s attention; and he suggests the old 
difficulty, ignals, ta be attended to by the 
guard with “notice fo the engine-driver 

” Now we haye 


n and again shown, that in many instances 


f such notice be 
the d can onl 2 of this necessity by 
fre Se ahots 


comin ; as well as eye-shot of 
the passongers ignalling; and, besides that, 
in many eases greatest necessity for hig 
watehful presence near the passengers, no 


such signal ean er may be given, Witness 
another of the instances now under notice— 
namely, the drugging of a passenger by 
thieves in a carriage, where he was robbed at 
leisure, on the way from Sheffield to Doncas- 
ter. In the third of these recent instances, 
another ruffian attempted to outrage the per- 























son of a girl in a train while running from 
Newcastle to Tynemouth. Can it be supposed 
for a moment that such places as railway car- 
riages would be chosen for the committal of 
such crimes, if it were the regular practice for 
watchmen to traverse the trains while in 
transit? Yet, under present circumstances, and 
quite recently, even violent murder had been 


of | committed in a train, deliberately chosen for the 


pose, as already instanced, simply becausethe 
Polstion effectually prevented all interruption, 
d the noise all chance of cries for help being 
eard, It is full time the recommendation of 
the Railway Commissioners, based primarily 
on gur own humble efforts, in this case, were 
earried out; and a recent project of the North 
Kent Company, if es oa realized with this 
view, appears to afford a good occasion for the 
adoption of such a necessary system of espio- 
nage. The directors have given orders for the 
construction of several carriages, one of which 
is completed, capable of holding ninety-six 
persons, They are built in four compartments, 
with seats for twenty-four persons in each. 
A train of large carriages, too, it appears, 
requires much less power for propelling than 
those now in use—an argument with Directors 
which we hope will prove of more force than 
that based on the public safety, comfort, and 
convenience, hag hitherto proved to be.-—— 
The German papers state that Mr. Gunther, 
head of the locomotive factory at Neustadt, 
near Vienna, has solved the problem relative 
to the aseent of trains on inclined planes; 
and built an engine which will draw, with 
ease, a train of 50,000 cwt. up an incline of 40 
to 50 degrees, 
———— 


_ A NOTE FROM CORK. 


—__ 


Tue Cork School of Design is now in full 
operation; if was opened on Monday, the 
14th, when an inaugural address was delivered 
by the principa] master, Mr. Willis, upon the 
nature, objects, and influence of schools of 
design, and containing some interesting his- 
torical notices of art and artists in Ireland. 
There was a numerous and respectable au- 
di assembled in the leeture room of the 
Royal Cork Institution, Some ecidt was at- 
tached ta the occasion, by the presence of the 
mayor, aldermen, and town councillors, with 
their insignia of office, and several of the new 
college professors. 


The Directors of the Royal Cork Institu- 
tion, have given a large suite of rooms for the 
use of the school; they have also given the 
use of their collection of casts from the antique, 
presented to that body by George the Fourth, 
which were originally a present to that 
monarch from the Pope. he government 
has given 500/,, the corporation of Cork 200/. 


The head master, Mr, Willis, is a native of 
Cork; the assistant master is Mr. Knight. 
There are already more than 100 pupils in the 
school, 

The new churchof St, Nicholas is nearly 
completed, and will be opened in March. 

The new church of Ballymodan, Bandon, 
which was consecrated two months since, was 
closed in three weeks after its consecration ; it 
was discovered that the dry rot had made 
considerable devastation in the flooring of the 
body of the chureh; the consequence is, the 
whole has been taken up, The want 
of proper ventilation under the flooring 
has been generally considered the cause: 
this is being now remedied. A_ cor- 
respondent says, “the doings of the eccle- 
siastical commissioners and their architects in 
Ireland, have been a fruitfulsource of discontent 
and jobbery. Efforts are being made to awaken 
the authorities to the eanitary condition of the 
place, We arein an awful state here, with 
every natural facility to ensure efficient drain- 
age, cleanliness, and water supply.” 





Lrverpoo.n ArgcHITECTURAL SocteTy.— 
At @ meeting at the Royal Institution, Mr. 
Charles Barber in the chair, a paper was read 
by Mr. Horner, on the “ Legitimate Use of 
Rustication” in architecture. A discussion 
followed, and Mr. C. Reid stated that the 
Town-hall of Liverpool presented one of the 
oldest specimens of rusticated architetture in 
the north of England. 
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PROVIDENT AND FRIENDLY SOCIETY 
FOR BUILDING AND ENGINEERING 
WORKMEN. 


THE committee of gentlemen appointed at 
Guildhall, on the 11th of December last, to 
consider the best means of promoting the 
scheme, having resolved on certain proposi- 
tions, addressed a circular to the master 
puilders of the metropolis, requesting them, 
with some of their foremen, to meet the com- 
mittee, on Friday last, the 25th January, in the 
lower-room, Exeter-hall, to confer upon the 
subject. 

The interest felt in the question was shown 
by the crowded state of the room, which was 
soon filled with builders and their foremen, to 
the number of nearly 400.’ On the'platform 
were Professor Cockerell (in the chair), Messrs. 
Angell, Bunning, Hardwick, Roberts, Tite, 
Walker, Baker, Cubitt, W. Cubitt, Lee, and 
Sheriff Lawrence (of the committee), together 
with Mr. Hickson, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Munday, 
Mr. Ansell (actuary), and many others. 


The Chairman opened the proceedings by advert- 
ing to the large number of existing benefit societies, 
and their numerous defects and failures from insuffi- 
cient tables and malpractices. The formation of a 
Government Board to advise those who desired to 
join such societies had been suggested, and the 
committee believed it was in their power to do 
something of that nature. They disavowed all idea 
of a charitable institution, or of interference with 
any other societies. They assembled now as man 
should meet man, on a perfect footing of equality, 
and as craftsman grasped his brother craftsman by 
the hand. Their first proposition was ‘‘ That a fund 
be raised and sustained for the purpose of affording 
gratuitous advice, information, and agency, to 
workmen desirous of investing their savings in 
government or other valid securities. Also with a 
view to aid them (by temporary loan or otherwise), 
when by reason of sickness, accident, or want of 
employment, they might be unable to keep up their 
periodical payments.’’» The committee would pro- 
vide the fund referred to, and ‘‘ open an office, and 
appoint an agent to communicate at convenient 
hours with workmen, and to receive the periodical 
payments.’’ The second proposition was, ‘‘ to re- 
commend and assist workmen in effecting deferred 
annuities, under the Savings Bank Act, 3 and 4 
Wm. 4., c. 14,’ which the committee regarded as 
the best mode of securing provident savings. To 
effect these contracts with Government, especially 
by means of weekly subscriptions, much agency 
was necessary, and that the committee would pro- 
vide. The great advantage of thie investment was, 
that the whole of the money invested would be re- 
turned to the party at any. time he might wish to 
withdraw it, or would be paid to his representatives 
in case of his dying before the time fixed for the 
commencement of the annuity. Thirdly, they pro- 
posed ‘‘to bring within reach of workmen the advan- 
tages of life assurance, enabling them to secure to 
their representatives, at death, sums as low as 10/.’’ 
The committee now invited the co-operation of the 
masters, and also suggested that the foremen should 
form a committee among themselves, first, to con- 
sider the matter fully, and afterwards, if they ap- 
proved of it, to aid and co-operate permanently with 
the original committee, sitting with them at the same 
board on equal terms. He trusted they would dis- 
miss from their minds all coldness, reserve, and 
unkind suspicion, and accept frankly and cordially 
this proffer of friendship from the committee. He 
attributed the failure of a similar project at Liver- 
pool to the fact that it was promoted only by the 
master builders. The proper independence of the 
workmen—that feeling which was so honourable to 
them—led them to suspect the motives of a scheme 
originating with their employers; but in this case 
the most eminent architects and engineers had united 
with the distinguished master builders whom they 
saw present (of the purity of whose intentions there 
could not be a doubt) ; and if they now secured the 
aid of the foremen and workmen generally, it was 
impossible for the society to fail. If they could 
carry out this noble object, he conceived they would 


- Testore the ancient renown of the beautiful institu- 


reo of Freemasonry, which had existed more than 
200 years in the respect of all mankind, from end 
to end of Europe. Formerly that glorious instita- 
Gon made friends and brothers of all men; bat in 
respect to themselves as craftsmen, it had declined 
rr Some measure since SirC. Wren left the society in 
717. Let them now see if they could not do some- 
thing honourable to the craft, truly advantageous to 
classes connected with building and engineering, 
7 calculated to benefit the widow and the orphan. 
€ concluded by moving the following resolution : 
pn That this meeting approves of the suggestions 
ered by the Committee at Guildhall on the 11th 


of December, 1849, and requests these gentlemen to 


a to organize an institution to out the 
Propositions contained in the printed circalar.” 
» Baker seconded the resolution. He hoped 








that the exertions of the worthy chairman, aided as 
they had been by those around him, would accom- 
ee an object which had long been wanting. Al- 
uding to the plan of deferred annuities, he admitted 
that the wor might obtain these annuities 
without the aid of this society ; but by the 
proposed, an annuity of 20/. might be obtained at 
a cost of 12. per annum less than it could without 
such agency. Now, they were justified in expecting 
that 8,000 or 10,000 workmen, at least, would 
adopt this system of investment; therefore this 
society would be the means of saving, or putting 
into the pockets of the working classes, the sum of 
10,0007. a-year, in addition to which they would 
have Government security, which he need not say 
was the best of all security. If at any time a de- 
serving workman—a man of good character—should. 
be prevented by illness, or otherwise, keeping up 
his payments for a deferred annuity, the Committee 
would be always ready to assist him to doso. These 
were some of the advantages proposed, and it was 
for the foremen, who so much influence 
with the workmen, to aid the committee in carrying 
it out. 

Carried unanimously. 

Mr. Tite said, that although the unanimity with 
which the resolution had been carried proved that it 
had the full assent of the meeting, the committee 
were anxious to have something more than a mere 
silent assent to their suggestions. They sought, 
indeed, the entire co-operation of those whom they 
saw before them, to enable them to carry it out 
effectually and usefully. Government deferred an- 
nuities could only be obtained, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, by annual payments, or payments atsome 
long intervals, but this society would be enabled to 
procure them by the weekly savings of the work- 
men, and in effecting that object the co-operation 
of the master builders was essential. Having ob- 
tained that, they now desired the earnest co-opera- 
tion of the workmen also. Mr. Tite eulogized the 
advantages of life assurance, which, by the plan 
proposed, would now be opened to the working 
classes. What the committee sought was an as- 
surance that they were in the right path, and that 
they were rightly appreciated by the skilled and 
excellent workmen of London, and he begged to 
move, ‘‘ That a committee of foremen and workmen 
be appointed to confer with the Guildhall com- 
mittees, and aid in the object proposed.’ 

Mr. T. Cubitt seconded the resolution. He 
thought the proposed committee the best mode of 
accomplishing the object in view. They were espe- 
cially beholden to the chairman, who had stepped 
out of his way in his regard for the interests of 
those whom it was more the duty of such as him- 
self, the master builders, to look after. They were 
aware it was a difficult matter to invest small 
savings advantageously, but he thought there could 
be no better plan than that proposed to the meet- 
ing; and now that provisions were cheap, and 
there was no great want of employment, he believed 
that the working classes would be glad to avail 
themselves of it. The committee would advise and 
assist them in every way, and provide funds for the 
necessary expenses,—their object being that the 
whole of the money saved should go to the benefit. 
of the person making the saving. Tiley wished to 
see the classes better their condition, and 


} provide for a rainy day, and they would give them 


every assistance in doing so, but at the same time 
without giving to the society anything of the nature 
of a charitable institution. 

Mr. Kaye (foreman), said, he could account for 
the silence of those around him, by the diffidence 
they felt at meeting, for the first time, the many 
honourable gentlemen who graced the platform. 
No person could deny that the scheme proposed 
was a good one, and that a vast deal of credit was 
due to the chairman and the committee. He only 
wished that such a meeting as the present had taken 
place when he had been a younger man. He was 
sure it would greatly tend to bring about a better 
feeling between the employer and the employed. He 
himself already belonged to a benefit society, and 
it was true that the proposed society could not 
apply to every individual; but if only one-tenth of 
the workmen in the metropolis could be benefited 
by it, it would do a great deal of good. It was 
more applicable pe: to young, than to middle- 
aged men. A man of his own age, 41, must pay a 
large sum weekly to obtain an annuity at all worth 
having fifteen years hence ; but if he could only, by 
saving a small sum weekly for that period, ensure 
half-a-crown or three shillings a week, at the age of 
55, he would have done some little good. He highly 
appreciated the scheme, and begged to thank the 
committee for it, and having broken the ice,: he 
hoped some of his friends would express their 


opinions upon it. ; 
Mr. Ansell (ai ), being invited to address the 
meeting, adverted to the great advantages of deferred 
annuities; and illustrated the evils attending the 
failure of many existing benefit societies, by reading 
some extracts from a balloting list of the ‘* Benefit 


Societies’ Asylum,’’—an institution formed expressly’ 


to assist those who, after contributing for many 
years to these societies, found, when they 
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became claimants upon the fund, that the society 


was insolvent or dissolved. The applications from 
those who had so suffered, for the benefits of the 
new asylum, were very numerous: amongst them 
were. persons who had subscribed twenty-one, 
twenty-nine, and thirty-one to different benefit 
societies, since dissolved. In the institution now 
contemplated it was not proposed to depend on the 
uncertain funds of any institution, however well 
managed, but to depend upon the Government 
alone. The ordinary societies, it was true, held out 
the prospect of an allowance during sickness, but 
that amount varied with the amount of the fund, and 
it often happened that the ‘‘ box’’ was closed, 
when many urgent claims were made upon it. The 
present plan was a most valuable one, as it offered a 
reward for Providence and forethought.’ It was not 
even like a savings bank, where great losses might 
occur. by the. misconduct of the officers; for the in- 
tention of this committee was merely to facilitate the 
making of contracts between individuals and the 
Government ; so that, except the Government itself 
should fail, these contracts would continue to exist 
in all their integrity. 

Mr. Dines (foreman) felt that if the work- 
man could insure the same advantages by 
weekly as they could by annual payments, it would 
be a great benefit to them. It would also be a 
great advantage if they could be confident that the 
money paid really went towards the annuity. He 

with the committee that it was better not to 
meddle with the subject of sickness. The ability to 
withdraw the money at any time was a great advan- 
tage. He had spoken to many workmen, and most 
of them appeared in favour of a deferred annuity, 
rather than a sum at death. Besides the advantage 
of avoiding public-houses, he thought the present 
plan very desirable, as the widow of a member 
would be able to go.at once to the office and re- 
ceive the sum insured, without any trouble, and 
without the fear and danger of her claim being dis- 
puted, as was now sometimes the case. 

Mr. Joseph Wood (foreman) called the attention 
of the meeting to the resolution before them. He 
quite agreed in the advantages of the plan, and its 
necessity in the vicissitudes to which a working man 
was always subject,—but the present object was the 
appointment of the committee. If appointed, he 
supposed that committee would be furnished with 
the resolutions and all other particulars, so that 
they might judge of the advantages to arise from the 
scheme. He had himself already insured 10s. 
a-week in. sickness, 407. at death, and 80/. to set 
him up in business in the event of any accident pre- 
venting his following his occupation as a mason; 
but he: hardly thought that sufficient, and could 
make several other provisions, of which his family 
would reap the advantage. He wished to see in 
the new society the advantage of the safest possible 
array Ger such melancholy occurrences as those 
which recently happened in savings banks. He 
was sure the whole meeting concurred in the advan- 
tages of provident savings ; and at present he further 
believed that the chief feature in the plan proposed 
was the excellent guarantee it afforded for the safety 
of the security. The motives of such men as Mr. 
Baker, Mr. Cubitt, and others now present, could 
not be doubted, and he to tender them his 
most unbounded thanks. Another advantage would 
be the removal by this society of a great deal of the 
prejudice and ill-feeling that too often passed through 
their minds as working men. 

Mr. Hardwick proposed a vote of thanks to Pro- 
fessor Cockerell. One of the foremen who had 
spoken, had said, he was glad of the opportunity of 
meeting so many architects, engineers, and builders, 
as were now assembled. He begged to assure him 
that the gratification was reciprocal. As it was the 
first time they had so met, he hoped it would not be 
the last, he felt assured that the more fre- 
quently they met, the more would that good feeling 
and good understanding they were all so desirous 
to promote, be strengthened. 

r. Sheriff Lawrence in seconding the motion, 
adverted to several of the points mentioned by pre- 
ceding speakers; and dwelt particularly on the 
safety of the proposed security, the diminished cost 
of man t as compared with existing societies ; 
the benefits of the proposed office ; and the freedom 
it would ensure from that temptation to spend 
money to which the working classes are now ex- 
posed at public houses. He hoped the foremen 
would discuss the question fully, raise their own 
difficulties, and be convinced, before they entered 
into the plan. They should not beled away by any 
men or by any fine speeches, against their own 
j t 


Th resolution was carried by acclamation. 

The Chairman, in acknowledging the compliment, 
stated that the room_ they were in should be at the 
service of the foremen any evening they might ap- 
point. He felt a twinge of conscience on the subject 
of the vote they had just passed, as he was bound to 
confess that he was not the originator of the scheme 
which the meeting had been kind enough to attri- 
bute to him.. It had engaged the attention of the 
Builders’ Society, himself, seven years 
ago, but was then t impracticable. When 














































































































































Prince Albert, however, urged the importance of 
Goyernment annuities, at the meeting of the Ser- 
vants’ Beneyolent Society, he felt that a new light 
had ‘been thrown upon the subject, and he then 

tated it with a degree of success which now 
afforded him the greatest possible pleasure. 

A Foreman suggested that, before the intended 
meeting, his brethren should consult with the 
different workmen, either in their shops or else- 
where, to ascertain, if possible, their opinions gene- 
rally on the subject, It was agreed that the fore- 
men should meet in the lower room, Exeter-hall, at 
half-past seven, on (this) Friday, Feb. 1, to discuss 
the gubject and appoint their own committee. 


Sa 


REPEAL OF WINDOW AND BRICK 
DUTIES. 


On Tuesday last a numerous deputation, 
representing various philanthropic, architec- 
tural, and sanitary societies of the metropolis, 
waited by appointment upon the Board of 
Health, and were received by Lord Ashley, 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick, and Dr. Southwood 
Smith; Lord Ashley in the chair. 


Colonel Sykes explained the object of the depu- 


tation, 

“Mr. N. B. Ward (surgeon) showed, by examples, 
the effect of light both on plants and animals, and 
proved that a tax upon light could only have origi- 
nated in the most profound ignorance of physical laws. 

Dr. Sutherland, one of the medical inspectors of 
the Board present, confirmed the statement of Mr. 
Ward. ith one only exception, recovery from 
disease might be hastened by simply removing a 
patient from a darkened room to one with abund- 
ance of light. 

‘Mr. C, Gatliff, secretary to the Society for Im- 
proving the Dwellings of the Working Classes, said 
that the annual expenses connected with an adequate 
supply of light, air, and water to the buildings they 
had erected greatly impeded and almost paralyzed 
the operations of the society, They were now pay- 
ing upon their institution in St. Pancras the sum of 
1621. 16s. in window duties, or 1 per cent. per ann. 
upon the original outlay ; and a fourth of this sum 
arose out of the tax upon the windows of their 
water-closets, The average rental paid by the 
society’s tenants was 5s. 6d. per week, and the 
window duty deducted from this 7}d. per week. The 
occapiers of chambers in inns of court paid only 
1s. 9d, per window, but a private house of 40 win. 
dows paid at the rate of 7s. for each. 

Mr. W. E. Hickson observed that the revenue 
produced by the window duty, at the date of the last 
completed return (April 5, 1848), was 1,733,9192. 
He was of opinion that the abolition of the excise 
duties would better promote trade and industry 
than the entire exemption of house property from 
fiscal burdens ; but if houses were to be taxed, it 
was surely possible to tax them in such a manner as 
not to offer a direct premium for the encourage- 
ment of dirt, darkness, and defective ventilation. 
The number of houses in Great Britain was 
estimated at 3,500,000,—but the window duty 
for the year ending the 5th of April, 1848, was 
only paid upon 481,111. Some houses were exempt, 
as farm houses. Houses having less than eight 
windows not being liable to the duty, the landlords 
and tenants of all but houses of the first class very 
generally contrived to make seven windows of the 
largest kind allowed by law suffice, where there 
ought to be twelve, fifteen, or a greater number. 
An eighth window would make the house liable for 
16s, 6d. per annum; a ninth would raise the tax to 
2is, Under this system the sanitary recommenda- 
tions of the Board of Health were daily neutralized 
by the practical teaching of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The baneful tendency of the 
system had been recognized by Lord Althorp in 1834, 
and an Act was passed for its amendment (4 and 5 
William 4, c, 54), but it was so loosely worded that 
no one could avail himself of its provisions. He 
(Mr. Hickson) had been compelled to serve his 
turn in the office of local assessor, and he now held 
in his hand his official warrant of instructions, 
wherein he was not only told that all openings, 
small or large, admitting light, were to be charged 
as windows, but that even if stopped up with lath 
and plaster, the charge was to be continued until the 
lath and plaster were removed and brick and mortar 
substituted. Especial mention was made of openings 
in all cellars, roofs, and as equally liable 
and one-half page of the book was actuall printed 
in red letters, all the rest being in black, to call 
his particular attention to the fact that in the case 
of parties who had taken advantage of the Act of 
Lord Althorp, the houses wereto be re-assessed to the 
window duty, and all additional windows surcharged 
upon the first change of occupiers. That such in- 
structions should be issued after the publication of 
the evidence beforethe Health of Towns Commis- 
sion, and especially after the late fearful visitation 
on eeers, was a scandal to the He could not 
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might possibly be told by him that he was not a 
sanitary commissioner, and that having his attention 
solely occupied with ways and means, he had no 
knowledge of matters connected with health and 
sickness, the present deputation had applied to the 
Board of Health, principally with the hope that all 
the facts connected with this case might, by the 
board, be officially placed before the Government. 

Mr. Godwin, as a practising architect, could add 
something to the statement of evils caused by the 
tax on light, the obstacles it threw in the 
way of design, the premium it offered for 
unhealthy arrangements in residences. As these 
evils, however, had been set forth and were 
admitted, he would confine himself to a 
few observations on another tax, the effects 
of which, in a sanitary and scientific point of 
view, were most disastrous, and but ill paid for 
by the small amount of revenue which it pro- 
duced,—he meant the brick duty. It seemed a 
farce for a Government to express desire to increase 
the house accommodation of the poor, and to retain 
an impost which so greatly increased the cost of 
houses. The duty was but 5s. 10d. a thousand ; 
but this, from obvious causes, had the effect of 
nearly doubling the price of bricks to the public, 
and it would be noted that in the houses of the poor, 
brickwork formed a much larger proportion of the 
whole than in the rich, and thus the tax pressed 
most unequally. Since the reign of George III. 
the price of brickwork had risen from 7/. 15s. 
per rod to (say) 12/., while the value of the 
materials used in making bricks had declined. 
The duty was levied as soon as the bricks 
were stacked, and before they were burnt. 
The manufacturer, therefore, had to pay upon all 
that were spoiled in the burning, and this Jed to the 
use of bricks of the most infamous quality. A 
majority of the houses now in process of erection in 
the suburbs of the metropolis were being built of 
bricks of this description, which, again, operated on the 
workmen, and with other causes had produced great 
decline of skill on the part of bricklayers. The 
removal of the duty would further cheapen the 
houses of the poor in this,—that experiments, now 
repressed by the dread of the exciseman, would be 
made, and improvements effected. It had been 
asserted that, by the use of hollow bricks, warmer 
and drier houses might be constructed, with much 
saving as compared with common brick, but the tax 
stood in the way of endeavours. The amount re- 
ceived from it was insignificant ; the evils produced 
werelarge. In 1847, the total amount of the duty was 
but 673,000/., and the cost of collecting must be very 
great. Brick was a material on which art might be 
effectively employed, but no opportunity was afforded 
for this. By the removal of this duty all the various 
trades connected with building would be benefited. 
There was nothing to be said in its favour : long ago 
the Commissioners of Excise Inquiry had pro- 
nounced it one of the most objectionable of the 
excise Cuties, and he could scarcely doubt that a 
strong expression of opinion on the part of the 
Board of Health would lead to its immediate re- 
moval, 

Mr. C. Fowler confirmed what had been said by the 
last speaker, and showed the result of the removal 
of excise interference by reference to the glass trade, 
and the advances which had been made in it since 
its enfranchisement. 

Mr. Lindley, in answer to a question put by Mr. 
Chadwick, said that, with regard to bricks, there 
was no duty at Hamburgh, and he could purchase 
for 15s, per 1,000 bricks of a similar quality, but 
of somewhat smaller size, to those for which he 
should be charged 35s. per 1,000 in this country. 
Bricks were so cheap in Hamburg, that a con- 
siderable export trade was carried on in them with 
all parts of the world, including our colonies. With 
regard to the absence of window duties in Germany, 
the difference was visible at a glance. No one 
there would be content with a single window toa 
room, where a greater number could be obtained. 
The entire facade of some of the houses between 
Hamburg and Vienna might be described as being 
of glass. 

Lord Ashley said that the Board of Health had 
no power of interference with the measures which 
her Majesty’s ministers might deem it necessary to 
support from considerations of revenue, With re- 
gard, however, to the sanitary evils to which the 
deputation had ably alluded, there could be no doubt 
whatever on the subject. They were all of one 
opinion. Ifa strong expression of that opinion on 
the part of the Board would serve the subject, it 
should certainly be given. ‘* But,’’ said his Lord- 
ship, ‘‘ it will be for you, as representing the public, 
to follow up the statements you haye made this day, 
You have been hitting the right nail on the head; 
you must now drive it home; and I can only fur- 
ther say, that I trust the utmost success will attend 
your exertions,”’ 


a= 
Tas Watrtineron Cius,—The report of 
the committee, just now published, shows that 
the number of members belonging to it at 





Christmas was 1666. 











NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 
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A NEw aisle has been added to Great Bar. 
ford Church, a vestry built, and the body of 
the church vepewed, The chancel also hag 
been almost rebuilt. The aisle and chancel 
floors are laid in black and red tiles. The 
exterior is rubble and stone, pointed with black 
mortar. The cost of the whole was about 650), 
——A grand amendment of the New Forest 
abuses has been made, The inordinate rapa, 
city of the “old day:men” in consuming the 
profits of the forest and the wealth of the 
country to the handsome tune of. 12s, a-week 
has been effectually checked, one would think, 
by a compulsory reduction to 63.3 and other 
salutary correctives of a like order have been 
administered to others of the great freebooters 
of the forest, such as the “tut men,” whose prac- 
tices of “making up faggots” at 2s, 6d. and 
3s. 6d, per 100 have all been completely put a 
stop to. “ By this economy,” says the Salis. 
bury Journal, ‘66,000 acres of land are 
expected to pay their expenses.” This 
is true financial reform! The Kidder- 
minster Gas Company have resolved to reduce 
the price of their gas from 9s. to 8s. per 1,000 
cubic feet, the reduction to date from Christ. 
mas last.———The Kidderminster Corn Trade 
Committee have accepted the Town Council’s 
offer to erect a corn exchange, but desire 
a site with a street frontage-——The Exeter 
Water Company have liberally resolved 
to. supply the baths and washhouses for the 
poor of that city gratuitously with water—— 
The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have given 
1,000/. towards the erection of a parsonage- 
house for St. Mary’s, Bilston.——A stained, 
glass window, presented to the new Unitarian 
Church in Hope-street, Liverpool, by Mr, 
T. Hibbert, of Everton, has lately been put up 
by Mr, J, A. Gibbs, of London. It consists 
of two principal lights, with three smaller 
openings above, and small side lights. The 
style is medizval.——Seven new cotton fac- 
tories, some of them on a very large scale, are 
to be shortly erected at Bolton. A new 
cemetery project has been started at Bradford, 
—Shares for the projected public hall at 
Bradford have been already taken up to the 
extent of 3,000/.——-The Doncaster Gas Com- 
pany are to reduce their price in July next to 
4s, 2d. Thus, though our notes on gas be 
now much more scattered and intermixed than 
heretofore, when the battle had still to be 
fought by compact and orderly phalanxes of 
facts, the work of reduction and diffusion is 
every where in rapid and successful progress, 
A building plan has been started on the 
Duke of Devonshire’s estate at Carlisle, for 
the erection of “handsome streets, crescents, 
terraces, plantations, two parks, a good central 
site for a church, and detached villas; the 
houses are all to stand alone; affording every 
convenience, and the advantage of ornamental 
planting. The design, if carried out, would 
make Carlisle one of the most beautiful towns 
in the kingdom.”——A nother Irish workhouse, 
the Kenmare, took fire on the 20th inst., but 
fortunately it was extinguished without loss of 
life. The house, though built for 500 only, 
and with a staff inadequate to the management 
of a greater number, is said to be crowded by 
no less than 1,800 poor wretches, besides 1,000 
children under the same management, in two 
auxiliary buildings. 




















NraGara Suspension Bripee, —Since 
our late brief notice of this structure, we have 
obtained a few more particulars as to its origin 
and construction, and as to the new project 
for replacing it bya railroad suspension. ‘The 
first wire of the present structure was drawn 
across by means of a rope, hauled over by 4 
cord, first laid across by a boy with the ai of 
a kite. The wire cable by which the en ineet, 
Mr. Elet, first crossed in a car, consisted of 3 
wires. Along.the suspension structure, upheld 
by 14 of these, heavy teams now pass, five at 
one time occasionally, and droves of cattle. 
The railway structure which is to supersede it 
will require 16 cables of 6,000 wires each— 
laid straight without twisting, but wound with 
small wire ; and when completed, with its mas- 
sive stone towers, it will sustain a weight 0 
more than 6,000 tons beyond its own weight, . 
For this and other improvements, contem 
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CLAPTON CHURCH, SOMERSETSHIRE. 

THE prettily-situated parish church of 
Clapton, about 10 miles from Bristol, consists, 
as will be seen by the accompanying plan, of a 
nave, chancel, tower at the west end, south 
porch, and g north chapel, with a sacristy 
adjoining. The general style of the building 
is transition between the Early English and 
Decorated; but, like most churches, not without 
its share of Perpendicular‘additions and altera- 
tions. 

The tower is of two stages, low and massive, 
and has buttresses, set diagonally with two 
set-offs, the lower part increasing in bulk to 
about twice the width and projection of the 
stage above. ‘The west window is of two lights, 
with a hood mould, having the tooth ornament 
exceedingly large. The belfry has plain one- 
light windows; and the parapet is panelled. 
The tower arch is open, plain, recessed, cham- 
fered, and supported by small engaged shafts, 
with heads forming capitals, There is no 
turret staircase, 

The porch (the only entrance at present to 
the church) is quite plain, and has had a par- 
vise ; the steps leading thereto, with the two- 
light window and niche, still remain. 

The nave has two square-headed perpendi- 
cular windows, south, and one square-headed 
perpendicular, and a decorated window over a 
blocked-up doorway, north. The doorway to 
the rood turret is also walled up. ‘There are a 
number of open seats, low, massive, and of an 
early character, but “earthly pride and vain 
distinction” is here, as in most village 
churches, in the shape of the well-known 
square “ pew.” The dimensions of the open 
seats are as follows :— Width of pew from back 
to back, 3 feet 64 inches; width of seat, 
11 inches; height of ditto from floor of pew, 
1 foot 4 inches : width of book board, 6 inches ; 
height of top rail, 2 feet 44 inches; width of 
end, 1 foot 8 inches. The ends are fixed in 
sleepers, 5 inches by 6 inches. 

The chancel arch is plain, supported by 


* small shafts, with caps of oak leaf foliage, but 


are so entirely coated with yellow wash as 
Scarcely to be distinguished. In the north 
pier of the arch js a “ hagioscope,” or squint. 
_ The chancel has lost the “dim religious 
light,” which doubtless it once possessed, by 
the introductian of large square-headed per- 
pendicular windows, two in the south and one 
in the north wall... The east window is also 
Perpendicular, of three lights ; a d:op-arch and 
the details exeeedingly poor. There has been 
4 priest’s door, but it has shared the same fate 
as the north doorway’ of the nave. It is 
evident, then, that this part of the church is 
~ worthy of much notice, except it were for 
€ piscina, and for its haying still retained the 
age latten candlesticks : - are supported 
Y pillars, attached to a plain perpendicular 
wooden reredos. The piscina is good; it has a 
arch, supported by detached shafts, with 





eapsof stiff foliage and moulded bases, and it has 
around hood mould, with terminations formed 
by a trefoil leaf. The floor of the chancel is 
raised about 4 inches above that of the nave. 
The sacristy is entered from the ‘ Holy- 
place” by a decorated arch (of the same 
character as the chancel arch), through the 
eastern jaumb of which is another “ hagio- 
scope,” The east window is early, of two 
lights, cusped in the soffit, with a eircle in the 
head, enclosing a quatrefoil, in which are some 
remnants of painted glass. In the north wall 
is a square-headed perpendicular window : 
under it stands a stone altar, probably the 
original one of the chapel: the slab is 5 feet 
10 inches by 3 feet 1 inch, by 6 inches thick ; 
and the height 2 feet 8 inches. It is perfectly 
plain; not eyen any crosses visible. In the 
north corner of the west wall is a small, low, 
segmental pointed doorway, leading to the 
chapel, which communicates with the nave 
by a segmental pointed arch, doubly recessed, 
chamfered; the outer chamfers are carried 
down to within about 6 inches of the floor, 
while the other part of the arch springs from 
the plain wall at about 4 feet above. It has a 
hood mould formed by the roll moulding 
and a slight hollow, and is continued to the 
springing of the arch, where it is curled 
outwards, forming a termination peculiar to 
this style (Early Decorated). There is a 
small cinquefoil-headed piscina in the eastern 
pier of the arch on the north side. It hasa 
quatrefoil basin, and the arch is supported by 
small engaged shafts. There is a three-light 
window in the east wall; the heads cusped, 
and the spandrils pierced under one arch: 
style, Transitional. The sill is lowered inside 
to within 3 feet of the floor. The lights are 
filled with stained glass; the quarrels are all 
similar in design, viz., a green leaf, or flower, 
with a pink centre, on a white ground. Each 
light has a border, 1¢ inches wide, filled with 
different colours ; the glass is in very fine pre- 
servation, not a particle of it being broken or 
missing. There has been a north window of 
two lights, ogee head, but it is now blocked up 
in order to make room for a large unsightly 
monument, reaching nearly to the roof, and 
bedaubed with a variety of colours. The west 
window is a plain laneet. The floor of the 
western part of the chapel is about 9 inches 
higher than the east end, and is composed 
chiefly of monumental slabs of late date. Both 
the east window of the chapel and sacristy, 


outside, have no hood mould, but merely the | 


chamfer continued round each light, and as 
little stone as possible used for the dressings. 
Whether the church has any wardens, I cannot 
say; there are no visible signs of such men ; 
but, on the contrary, the dilapidated state of 
portions of the building, the filthy condition in 
which it is kept, and the quantity of dirt 
every where visible, eyen on the a 
itself, show that there are none ia the true 
sense of the word. 





If our Catholic forefathers could but arise 
and see the condition of many of our still 
beautiful churches, would they not exclaim, in 
the words of the Psalmist,—‘ Thine adver. 
saries roar in the midst of thy congregations, 
and set up their banners for tokens. He that 
hewed timber afore out of the thick trees was 
known to bring it to an excellent work, But 
now they break down all the caryed work 
thereof with axes and hammers. They Oar? 
set fire upon thy holy places, and have defi 
the dlwelling-place of thy name, even unte the 
ground,” Fitius Eceiesia, — 
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ORIGINAL FORMS IN ARCHITECTURE. 


‘*I was dumb with silence, I held my peace, even from 
good, but it was pain and grief to me.” 

Our spirit is once and again moved within 
us, by Mr. Phipson’s remarks ppon modern 
architectural practice, to make a suggestion 
which has hitherto been kept back . the 
anticipation of its probable difficulties; but Taz 
BuILpER we know countenances original 
thought, and there is, therefore, a ray of hope 
that the stimulating proverb, “ where there’s a 
will there’s a way,” may yet receive its fulfil- 
ment in this as in other matters. 

The proposition is this, that a column of 
Tue BuiLper be opened for original forms 
and ideas in architecture. This heading must 
be further explained by remarking that a house 
is not an original idea, but its parts and details 
of its parts may be: a church is not an original 
idea, but its parts and details of its parts may 
be. Such original details, be they in Grecian, 
Roman, English, or other architecture, we 
would have collected and encouraged in such 
a work as THE BUILDER: proviso—they being 
good, which of course would be decided by 

ourself. To save expense and trouble, the 
drawings should be in lines, with or without 
letter-press descriptions, at the option of your- 
self to admit them, and drawings not aceepted 
should not be returned, 
J. W. H. 


fan eer re ee +4 
BRISTOL ATHENZUM SOIREE. 
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THE supporters of this institution gave 
soirée on Wednesday week, at which the mayor 
of Bristol presided, and a large assemblage of 
the élite of the city were addressed by Lord 
Teignmouth, Mr. Miles, M.P., Dr. Symonds, 
and others, and resolutions were unanimously 
passed to the effect that, “It is very desirable 
that time and opportunity should be afforded 
to persons engaged in business for intellectual 
and moral improvement.” That “ Although 
light and desultory reading may only amuse, 
and although superficial knowledge may some 
times encourage natural conceit and presump- 
tion, yet these abuses need not deter us from 
endeavouring to dispel ignorance and error, 
by diffusing useful information and inculeating 
truth,” &e. In proposing the first resolution, 
Lord Teignmouth remarked that proper 
leisure could not be said to interfere with 
either business or duty. What is more true, said 
his lordship, than that rest is necessary to our 
nature?—a sentiment almost hallowed and con- 
secrated by a memorable sentence of one of 
our greatest philosophers, Lord Bacon,—a 
sentiment which, though it might appear 9 
simple truism, is a most important truth, and 
one which has been sadly overlooked and 
forgotten in this restless, turbulent, and seif- 
destroying age, a truth which has not only re- 
ceived the signet of the philosophers but has 
been stamped with divine sanction. ‘The 
pause reinforceth the onset ;” and that man 
who has “rest from his labours” is able to 
see the bearings of his business and position, 
and the relation of his various duties, and is 
thus infinitely better able to discharge these 
duties than if ground down in perpetual and 
servile drudgery. 

I conceive, added his lordship, that the 
humblest mechanic, as well as person 
engaged in the most extensive concerns of 
business in this city or elsewhere, has a three+ 
fold obligation; he is bound to his employer, 
to his country, and to his God. And it is my 
firm belief that the Atheneum and similar 
institutions, when under ations, do 
not interfere with any of the duties thus de- 
volving on any individual, but really enable 
him to discharge them better. 
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Mr. Miles, in seconding the same resolution, 
said that during a sojourn in America he had 
found in nearly every town he visited an insti- 
tution similar to this, though not known exactly 
by the name of an Atheneum. He had heard 
from all classes of the ay on in that country, 
of the great good diffused by such institutions. 

Would that I could tell, said Dr. Symonds, 
in the course of an_ eloquent address, 
in moving another resolution, how good a 
thing is knowledge, in itself and for itself! I 
should have to show, that as real knowledge 
consists in seeing things in their true connec- 
tions, order, and mutual adaptation, to gain it 
is to approach, though at an infinite distance, 
towards the Supreme Mind that has so ordered 
all things. I should have to tell, how there is 
an original inherent affinity between know- 
ledge and truth and goodness; that the ten- 
dency of true knowledge is ever upwards ; that 
wisdom came down from above not to make us 
content with remaining below, but to raise us 
to a higher sphere—for she descended that we 
might ascend with her. All true knowledge 
culminates, and in culminating it must 
point upwards. Though its base be as broad, 
and its foundations as deep, as the earth, its 
apex cannot but point towards Heaven. 
should have to show, that the pilgrim of know- 
ledge must be like the hero of one of the 
popular poems of the day :— 

‘* A youth who bore through snow and ice 


A banner with the strange device, 
‘ Excelsior.’ ’’ 


Undeterred by dangers and difficulties, unde- 
terred by the allurements of ease and pleasure, 
his watchword must be “ excelsior,”—“ higher, 
still higher.” 


———— 








PATENT RIGHT. 


Enrolment of Specifications. — It must be 
recollected that now, by the 11 and 12 Vict., 
¢. 94, every specification, disclaimer, and me- 
morandum of alteration, must be enrolled at 
the enrolment office. Instead of having three 
receiving offices for such documents, there is 
now butone. It is now a matter of certainty, 
for any person desirous of inspecting a speci- 
fication, when he has ascertained the date of a 
patent, to determine at once where it is to be 
found, without the inconvenience of hunting 
at different offices, and paying a fee to each, 
in two cases often for a useless search. 


Specifications, Copies, and Certificates of 
Enrolment made evidence.—By the 15th section 
of the above statute it is also enacted, that to 
facilitate the proof of the due enrolment of 
specifications, &c., and also copies of the en- 
rolment thereof, a seal or stamp, to be ap- 
proved by the Master of the Rolls, shall be 
— and kept at the enrolment office, to 

e called the seal of the enrolment office in 
Chancery ; and all courts and other tribunals, 
judges, justices, officers, and other persons 
whomeoever, shall take notice of the said seal, 
and shall receive in evidence every instrument 
and writing purporting to be sealed or stamped 
therewith, without proof that the same has 
been so sealed or stamped. Section 16 enacts, 
that a certificate of enrolment shall be endorsed 
upon every specification, &c., sealed with the 
said seal; and every certificate so stamped or 
sealed shall be admitted and received in evi- 
dence by all courts, &c., without further 
proof, and as sufficient primd facie evidence 
that the document or instrument therein men- 
tioned was duly enrolled, as mentioned in the 
said certificate. 





FirE IN ANOTHER NOBLEMAN’s MAN- 
s10on.—Buchanan House, Lochlomond, Stir- 
lingshire, the Scottish seat of the Duke of 
Montrose, has been nearly destroyed by the 
overheating of a chimney flue communicating 
with an oaken window lintel. The original 
mansion house, with a frontage of 135 feet, and 
one of the two modern wings of 47 feet front- 
age, were totally ruined. No fire-engine was 
kept on the premises, and the water was frozen 
in the oe Most of the valuables were 
saved, and the whole was insured for 20,000/. 
in the Phoenix Life Office, for which Mr. 
Herbertson, architect, and others, have already 
acted, in the inspection of the remains, 





Piscellanea, 


ProsecteD Worxs.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders, by 8th inst., for the 
completion of eight unfinished houses in Peck- 
ham; by a date not specified, for the various 
artificers’ works to be performed in the erection 
of seven houses at Portishead, near Bristol; 
by 21st, for the execution of the alterations and 
additions at Quatt School (Cleobury Mortimer), 
and fitting up warming apparatus for same ; 
by a date not specified, for completion of a pair 
of semi-detached villas at Barnes; by 5th, for 
the supply of a quantity of cast-iron pipes, 12 
and 8 inch diameter, at Salford; by 7th, for 
erecting an extensive range of manufacturing 
buildings at Carlisle; by 6th, for sinking a 
gasholder pit at Hulme; rd ist March, for 
supplying the Birmingham General Cemetery 
with gravestones; and by 8th inst., for the 
erection of a galvanized corrugated iron 
structure for the Royal Dublin Society’s exhi- 
bition in July. 

Tue VansrucH Cius.—On Wednesday 
evening last a number of young architects and 
engineers (some of whom have favourably dis- 
tinguished themselves intheirright professions), 
donned “ sock or buskin,” and on the stage 
of Miss Kelly’s theatre, in Dean-street, Soho, 
represented “ The Rent Day,” “Not a Bad 
Judge,” and “ John Dobbs.” ‘ Orders” for 
the boxes, for one night only, superseded 
in their affections the Doric and Ionic: 
and they sadly jumbled styles; for though 
all were Early inglish, they were both de- 
corated and perpendicular. Some of them 
proved that they would have “ drawn houses ” 
even if they had been brought up actors in- 
stead of architects. What we know of the good 
sense of several of the parties leads us to think 
there is no occasion for us to whisper,— 
“moderation.” The name they have adopted 
is a happy one—that of the architect dramatist, 
and dramatic architect, Vanbrugh. The theatre 
has been recently decorated, with good discre- 
tion, under the direction of Mr. W. W. Deane 
and Mr. S. J. Nicholl. 

METROPOLITAN SEWERS CoMMISSION.— 
A meeting was held on 25th ult., at which Sir 
H. de la Beche,who presided, moved aresolution 
passed to the effect that Mr. Foster prepare esti- 
mates of a plan by Captain Vetch (one of the 
commissioners themselves) for the drainage of 
the Southwark side of the Thames. ‘The reso- 
lution particularized the scheme referred to 
Mr. Foster as having “ reference to a covered 
channel for general outfall, between Vauxhall 
and Deptford, or thereabouts, by which the 
present distance by the river will be shortened 
and a better outfall secured ; to the continuation 
of the channel to and beyond Woolwich; and 
to the removal of the whole sewage of such 
area from that part of the Thames ; due atten- 
tion having been had and being paid to those 
plans sent in to this commission, which relate 
to the same area.” Mr. Rendell supported 
the resolution, and said that though they might 
reform the sewage toa great extent, they might 
as well revolutionize the country as the sewage 
of London, which had grown with its growth, 
and any revolution in which would be a great 
injury to the sanitary state of the metropolis 
in place of a benefit. The plans sent in by the 
competing engineers, he thought, would form 
valuable adjuncts to this scheme or that, but 
he regarded them more as ideas or suggestions 
than as practical working plans. Messrs. 
Hardwick, Hawes, Laws, and Captains Daw- 
son, Harness, and Vetch were also present, 
while the resolution was under consideration. 

THe Assyrian ANTIQuITIES.—At the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Major Rawlinson has 
recently communicated some important papers 
on the monuments found on the site of Nine- 
veh. The chronological question was briefl 
noticed, and it was stated, that althoug 
nothing positive had been yet elicited from the 
inscriptions, as to the origin or duration of the 
Assyrian monarchy, there were still good 
grounds for assigning the earlier Nimrud 
sculptures to the twelfth, or perhaps the thir- 
teenth century before the Christian era ! 

Pietro Brancui. — The Atheneum re- 
ports the death of the eminent Italian archi- 
tect, Pietro Bianchi,—the artist of the Church 
of St. Francisco di Paulo. He was a member 
of the Academies of Fine Arts at Florence, 
Bologna, Modena, Venice, Stockholm, and 
Copenhagen,—and a Knight of several orders. 





ANsTITUTION OF MECHANICAL Engi. 
NEERS.—The third annual general meeting of 
this institution was held at Queen’s Hotel, 
Birmingham, on Wednesday week, Mr. I. E, 
M‘Connell in the chair, when the annual 
report was read, which showed that there were 
now 201 members. A committee was ap. 
pointed to consider a proposal to do honour to 
their deceased president, Mr. George Stephen- 
son. Office bearers, including Mr. R. Ste. 

henson as president, and Messrs. Beyer and 
M‘Connell as vice-presidents, were then ap. 
pointed, and papers, on “ Railway Axles,” by 
Mr. M‘Connell, on “ Railway Springs,” by 
Mr. W. A. Adams, and on “ The Condensa- 
tion of Steam in Engines,” by Mr. W. Smith, 
of Dudley, were afterwards read and com. 
mented on. 

CentraL Scuoot or Desicn.—The 
recent exhibition of the students’ works de- 
serves a more lengthened notice than we gave 
it. We have an article in type, but are forced 
by pressure of matter to postpone it. 

Pacan v. Pointep.—Sir: I need not 
inform you that there is at this present moment 
in England a sect who affect to embody the 
spirit of Christianity in certain conventional 
forms and symbols. A member of this frater- 
nity lately painted a representation of the de- 
luge,—he introduced the ark of Noah,—he also 
depicted the heavenly are in its naturai and 
beautiful form ; considering however that the 
latter partook of the Roman form of arch, he 
dubbed it “ Pagan,” and made the rainbow 
pointed, determined, as he said, to impart a 
true Christian character to his work. The 
picture is not sold.—A. W. H. 

TynemMouTH Priory Ruins.—The New- 
castle Society of Antiquaries are preparing a 
memorial to the Treasury, praying for the re- 
moval of the powder magazine from the Ladye 
chapel, and of other military adjuncts, block- 
ading of windows, &c., from the priory ruins, 
and that their lordships will aid in the future 
preservation of these interesting and venerable 
relics from desecration or defacement. 

CrrcuLaR PLANE oF Prosection.—In 
my early career in perspective, which I have 
a te for many years, I found the limit of 
30 degrees inconvenient; and at the time de- 
signs were making for the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, wishing to show to advantage an 
octagonal interior, gave more thought than I 
before had done to a circular plane of projec« 
tion, and have since that time used it for such 
forms, but find by experience that it is very 
limited in its application, and particularly to 
rectangular building or connected forms, while 
to disconnected forms it can be applied with 
results more satisfactory.—JoHN Crorr. 

Stray IpgEas aND SUGGESTIONS AS TO 
METROPOLITAN SiTes.—Burlington House 
and gardens, Piccadilly—a museum and hall 
of the fine arts: the bottom of Portland-place 
—a colossal monument on the scale of that at 
London Bridge, the pedestal adorned with 
military trophies; one of the finest sites in 
Europe for such an object: the statue of the 
Duke of Kent—from the above-named spot, to 
a more confined area, where its elegant pro- 
portions would be seen to greater advantage— 
say the esplanade in front of Buckingham 
Palace.—Foorpap. 

Wine Estimatinc.—Tenders delivered 
for finishing two houses in Holloway, for the 
St. Leonard Building Society; Mr. ‘Tress, 
architect, who furnished the quantities :— 

Woods ..ivscoceces £398 
Darby... .cscccscccce 390 
Pillbeam..... e sles ved 380 
Fowler ......s0s000 375 
cae, ney METRE 371 
Sheffield............ 345 
Ashton ............ 338 1 
+ ee pe 
m. secvccee Oe 
Stiles eb coccccce S25 
Loynes ............ 300 
Fawcett ....00000... ‘295 
Hill and Son 290 
Honeywell .......... 289 
Slade .cccccsscccsee SOU 
THe ow ncccncisdase - 98 
Metcalfe (accepted) .. 235 


eoocoeoooooooococecococo 


——, 
—— 








MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
To be held during the ensuing week. 
Monpay, Feb. 4.—Institute of Architects, § p.m. 
TuEspAy, 5.—Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 
WeEpnespay, 6.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m. 
_ Taurspay, 7.—-Royal Society, 83 p.m.; Society of An- 


tiquaries, 8 p.m. ; Royal Academy, 8 p.m._ 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


«¢ Portsmouth Block Machinery.’?—‘‘ N. R’s.”? statement 
in support of his assertion next week. 

“ Burning the Dead.’’—Several communications on this 
subject stand over. 

“* Window Tazx.”’—“J. R.’’ will find a reply in Mr 
Hickson’s remarks in our present number. ° 

“w.c.,” *C. G.” (not yet read), ‘“*H.G.,” “ P. P.,”? 
‘“ Celia,” ‘ C. B.”? (we decline giving addresses), ‘‘ E. L.,”’ 
«Q, O. O.”? (the arrangement would of course include means 
for the periodical conveyance of the bodies), ‘‘M. N.,” 
«mp, G.? (we are forced to decline, such inquiries are so nu- 

rous), ‘*B, B.’? (shall appear), “‘ J. G. H.’’ (sketches 

iWely received; shall be attended to in a day or two), 
« T, B.?? (we are unable to assist), ‘‘ Subscriber from Com- 
mencement ’’ (No. 51, Great Marlborough-street), ‘‘ Zero,’’ 
(the rails of the Great Western were originally laid, as now, 
on the broad guage), ‘‘ W. J. W.’’ (declined with thanks), 
«FF, W.S.,” “H.” (bide a bit). “G. F. H.’’ (all depends 
on the communication which took place ; we cannot offer an 
opinion), ** R. B.,’’ ** Metator,”’ ‘* W. C.”’ (shall hear from 
us), “C. R. S..”? “*M.P.,” ‘A Lady,” “J. L. T.”? (such 
roofing is not trustworthy), “‘C, F. jun.,’? “‘ E. A. A.,”’ 
“G, M.,” .‘* A Catholic Subscriber,”’ ‘‘R. M.,”? “FP. G.”’ 
(the openings should be deducted), “J. L.,’? Dublin.— 
“Description of a Roman Building, &c., at Caerleon,’’ by 
J. E. Lee (J. R. Smith, Compton-street); ‘‘ View of Ban- 

ueting House, Whitehall,’? by O. H. Hansard, Architect 
(Weale); ‘‘ Report on Permanent Way,” by P. W. Barlow, 
C.E.; ‘‘Pasquin,’? Nos.iand2; ‘* London (Watford) 
Spring Water Company,”’ Report by Mr. Homersham, C. E. 
(Weale) ; ‘‘ The Building Societies’ Directory ’’ (E. Wilson, 
Royal Exchange, London). 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 
TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


H MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PENCIL 
¢ MANUFACTURER, No. 149, Fleet-street, London. 
These Pencils are prepared in various degrees of hardness and 


shades, 
HH HH for drawing on wood, FF light and shading. 
HH H for architectural use. F for general use. 


HH for engineering, B black for shading, 
H for sketching. BB ditto ditto. 
HB hard and black for draw- BBB ditto ditto, 
_ ck. BBBB ditto. ditto 


jum. 
old by all the principal Stationers in town or country. 


CHEAP STATIONERY DEPOT for 


Architects, Builders, and the Profession generally.—N. 
pom Sve quires for 6d. ; Letter-paper, five quires for ei _. 
lopes. 44d. per 100 ; best Sealing-wax, fifteen sticks for 1s.: Double 
E lephant, 8d. per sheet ; Cartridge. 1s. 6d. per quire ; hest Foolscap 
ru’ed to any pattern, 1s.—inferior, 6d. and upwards; Steel Pens, 1s. 
per gross; and every description of Stationery at equally low 
prices.—Orders (per post) promptly attended to, and the goods deli- 
vered free to any part of London.—Address to JOHN SEWELN, 
a and tail Stationer, No. 11, Stockbridge-terrace, 

imlico. 


ANCIENT HOUSE FURNITURE.—In 


order to supply the deficiency which has hitherto existed 
in Furniture, suitable for the many Mansions that have been 
erected or restored in the MEDI MVAL STYLES, Messrs. CRACE 
have directed their particular attention to this subject, and have 
mepared appropriate specimens in the various branches of fur- 
STUFF for HANGINGS, in simple worsted dam i 
trey of sade steph ith eppeopah ender, 
\TS, plain or in rich velvet pile, with appropri: 5 
PAPERHANGINGS of various kinds cables 
OAK CABINETS, Buffets, Octagon, Library, and occasional 
Patios, Benches, Chairs, and other useful and appropriate fur- 
The whole of the above-mentioned furniture, &., are designed 
after ancient authorities, and executed under the immediate super- 
intendence of Mr. A. W. PUGIN, architect. In order to render 
this furniture generally available, a considerable portion has been 
arranged in the simplest manner consistent with its ancient charac- 
ter.—No. 14, Wigmore-street, January, 1850. 


[RON SASH ROOFS for CONSERVA- 


TORIES, &c. Verandahs, cast or wrought Staircases. light 
or heavy Railing, Gates, strained Wire-fences, Hurdles, iron Bed- 
steads; also every description of cast or wrought-iron work for 
building purposes, corrugated and galvanizea iron Roofing, &, on 
the most equitable terms, by J. BULLOCH and Co., ope Iron 
rom, Primrose-street, Bishopsgate.— Buildings heated by hot 


[RON SHUTTERS.—The PATENT 
CONVEX REVOLVING IRON SHUTTERS are cheaper, 

twelve times stronger, work easier, cannot run down, and roll up 

in one-third less room than any other shutters made. Harcourt 
CL ARK tone Sole Manufact: 

‘LARK and Co., Sole Manufacturers, and of [IMPROVED 
DRAWN ORNAMENTAL METALLIC SASH BARS, ASTRA- 
GAl8, MOULDINGS, STALL-BOARD PLATES, &. &c., in 
eae copper, and zinc. Gas Fittings, Chandeliers, and internal 
ane Fittings for Shops of every description. WROUGHT-IRON 

IRDERS. HOT-WATER APPARATUS, and metal work con- 
nected with buildings. Testimonials of architects and others 
cna them in use will be forwarded free on application to 
a WARK and Co., Engineers, 238, Wapping, London, or to Mr 
#. BRIGSTOCK, 17. George-street, Edinburgh, Agent for Scotland 

















130, STRAND. 
To Engineers, Architects, Builders, &., and to the Shipping and 
ing interests 


Min q 

HE PATENT IMPROVED METALLIC 
one WIRE CORDAGES of R. 8. NEWALL and CO.—viz, 
i PER CORD for window sash lines, hothouse sash lines, 
Hy ht ing conductors, &c. ; SILVERED and GILT METAL CORD 
lor AY cture-hanging ; IRON CORD for tower clocks, for tent ropes, 
oth 's lines, &c., &c, are now very extensively used. Their great 
¥ va itages as to cheapness. durability, flexibility. and elegance of 
® peirance, when compa with hempen and other cordage. 
: avi 1g been pomp A established aerion upwards of six years’ 
xpe ‘ience of their application in every variety of circumstances. 
° NEWALL and Co.’s Patent Wire Ropes have, it is well 
ina vo, generally superseded the use of hempen ropes for railway 
: | nes and for mine-pits, and the attention of the shipping inte- 
ips now spoctenly called to their superior adaptation for 
; Fd STANDING RIGGING, for which imrortant purpose 
6 mand is steadily increasing. The Patent Wire Rope is also 
Broiiarly suited for CABLES for SUSPENSION BRIDGES, 
as8 for cranes, shears, &c. Speci testi ials. and other 
ro pons Nie Ao oo on application.—Office. 130, Strand, 

- +, Wareho ic H 
Gatehecden ee runswick-street, Blackwall; Manufactory, 








30, STRAND. 
To Noblemen, Landed Gentry, Agriculturists, Road and Railway 


Contractors. &c. 
HE PATENT IRON-WIRE-STRAND 
2 . as furnished, with all its fittings, by R. 8. 
NEWALL and CO., having elicited the un a = ph of 
: judges, is confidently recommended sue best fencing for 
a+ farm enclosures or sub-divisions, for temporary agricul- 
oma enclosures (instead of any kind of hurdles or nettingsi, for 
Pence and all other fencing. The PATENT-WIRE-STRAND 
hott be possesses an economy, security, durability, and elegance 
du | e fonnd in combination in any other fence hitherto intro- 
tne on fencing, as fitted by R. ®. NEWALL and CO. (after 
ee ae b Bigg we ie — in es and ae 
. e inherent pro of remain’ 
FOUALLY TIGHT AND KIGID UNDER ANY VARIATIONS 
of pean ao ‘Though the strands yield under the weight 
Set, ‘which offer over the fence, they do not take a ent 
h 





owing to the great elasticity and strength of the w - Toy 
ee any pressure from cattle without injury or loss of 


N.B. The fencing of R. 8. N. and Co. is 
. 8. N. . is sufficient! Ipable ¢ 
20 aoe, eat all Fick of nocidents to cattle from invielbilits his 


ee, London ; Manufactory, Gateshend-on-T7ne. 3 








To CONSUMERS of PLASTER of PARIS. 
2 —The Advertiser is in a position to supply the above article 
in quantity at extreme low rates.—Particulars may be on 
application.—Address, W. B. WILKINSON, Prudhoe-street, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 


TKINSON’S CEMENT.—This Cement 

has hitherto been manufactured in Yorkshire, and, through 

long detention at sea, has often proved stale and unfit for use on 

its arrivalin London. By the arrangement now made, the Cement 

will be manufactured in London, and thus presented to consumers 

in a fresh and cenuine state, by the sole Agents, J. B. WHITE 
and SONS, Millbank-street, Westminster. 


EENE’S and PARIAN CEMENTS, 


for internal stucco, are employed very advantageously in 
place of wood for skirtings, arch'traves, and panel mouldings, 
and for in-door flooring, instead of stone. The peculiar properties 
of PARLAN Cement allow of its being painted or papered upon 
within afew hours of its application, and thus render it an im- 
portant substitute for common plastering in those cases where ex- 
pedition and beauty of finish are essential—J. B. WHITE and 
SONS, Millbank-street, Westminster, Patent of KEENE’S 
Cement, Licensees of PARIAN Cement. 


PORTLAND CEMENT, as manufactured 


by J. B. WHITE and SONS, possesses all the ta oe of 
the best Roman Cement. but has the advantage over that material 
of wholly resisting frost. When used as a stucco it does not 
vegetate or turn green in damp situations, and requires no colour- 
ing Employed as an hydraulic mortar for brickwork, it carries 
four to five measures of sand to one of cement, and is proved by 
trial to become harder and stronger in these proportions than 
Roman Cement with but one measure ofsand. This superior con- 
necting power, combined with its eminently hydraulic properties, 
point it out as the fittest material for building sea and embank- 
ment walls, the lining of reservoirs, cisteras, and baths, and for all 
those parpeses where strength and a perfect resistance to water are 
required. 

Manufacturers—J. B. WHITE and SONS, Millbank-street, W est- 
minster, and 36, Seel-street, Liverpool. 


PORTLAND CEMENT, solely 
MANUFACTURED by WILLIAM ASPDIN, Son of 
the Patentee.— Messrs. ROBINS, ASPDIN, and Co. request 
reference to No. 491; and also Nos. 284 and 285, panes 
NTS 
su 

















. 296, 
343 and 351 of “The Builder,” for accounts of EXPERIM. 
on the strength of Portland Cements, whereby the pe- 
riority of their Cement is manifest. This Cement has been 
an for upwards of twenty years in the Thames Tunnel 
resist the action of water; it is stronger in its cementitious 
— harder, and more durable than any other description of 
ement; it does not vegetate, oxvdate, or turn green; nor is it 
affected by any atmospheric influence whatever the climate, resist- 
ing alike the action of frost and heat. It is manufactured to set in 
from five to sixty minutes. For all purposes that Cement is appli- 
cable the Proprietors challenge competition —Orders received by 
Messrs. ROBINS, ASPDIN. and Company, at their Mannfactory, 
Northfleet, Kent, and their Wharf, Great Scotland-yard, Whitehall ; 
also by their Agent at the Depét, 1, Back Goree, Liverpool. 


’ \ YHE PARIAN CEMENT, for INTERNAL 
STUCCO, which you supplied at Messrs. J. & R. MORLEY’S 
warehouses and dwelling in Wood-street, Gresham-street, in the City, 
has been used throughout the premises, in every story ; altogether 
about ten thousand yards superficial. chiefly upon recently built 
,and a small portion upon timber partitions, and that with 
the most perfect and sat tory result. I feel it also necessary to 
observe, that the plasterer’s work was almost invariably followed up 
on the next day by the painters, thereby enabling me to have the 
buildings complete in the shortest possible time, both for business 
and for the occupation of the establishment. I am, therefore, of 
opinion, that the use of thisnew material is a most valuable feature 
in building operations, and fully justifies that which I was given to 
understand, viz., that it was an extraordinary material. I think it 
right to mention that I am at the present time having a great extent 
of similar work executed at another range of buildings, where time 

and the quality of the work are of the utmost aqerenes 

(Signed) JNO. WALLEN, Architect, London. 
To Messrs. Chas. Francis and Sons, Manufacturers, 
Nine Elms. 








MARTIN’S PATENT 
FIRE-PROOF & ORNAMENTAL CEMENT, 


APPLICABLE FOR 
ALL INTERNAL PURPOSES WHERE PLASTERING 
IS REQUIRED. 


This invaluable Cement has now been before the public so many 
ears, and obtained so high a standing in the estimation of all who 
ave used it. that it is y to t on its merits. 

Messrs. STEVENS and SON however feel called upon to observe, 
that from the greater extent of surface which a given quantity of 
MARTIN’S will cover, as compared with other Cements for in- 
ternal use, there will be found a gain of 164 per cent. in material, 
full 7 per cent. less in price, with an additional saving in labour of 
10 per cent., by its allowing about forty minutes for working, being 
less than one-tenth of the time of other cements ofa similar nature, 
therefore worked with greater facility. making together the enor- 
mous saving of full THIRTY-THREE PER CENT. ; its advan- 
tases therefore cannot admit of doub‘. 

Specimens, showing its beauty, hardness, and applicability to all 
plain and ornamental purposes, may seen ; and the Cement, in 
any quantity, obtained of Messrs, STEVENS and SON, at their 
Plaster and Cement: Works, 186, Drury-lane, London.— Manufactory, 
Derwent Mill, Derby. 


REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME, 
WARWICKSHIRE CEMENT. RLUE SAWN FLAG- 
GING STONE, and MARBLE WORKS, WARWICK. 


GF — 

Messrv. Rutty and Verey, 2, South Wharf. Paddington. 

Messrs. Gladdish’s, Pedlar’s-acre, Lambeth. 

Mr. J. Thompson. Back King-street, Manchester. 

Mr. T. Wylie, 1, Royal Bank-buildings, Liverpool. 

Mr. J. Harrison. Linenhall-street, Chester. 

Mr. T. E. Mycock, 108, Fargate, Sheffield. 

Mr. J. Bonehill. Berkley-street, Birmingham. 
And can be delivered by the Proprietor’s own boats to any part of 
the kingdom. 


RAY STONE and WHITE FLAME 


LIME WORKS. REWLAY CLIFF, on the Medway, 
KENT.—GEORGE POTTER and CO.. having added the old and 
well-known business at the Purfleet Wharfs, Earl-street, Black- 
friars, and Camden-town, to their former town establishments, are 
ready to supply Contractors, Builders, Gas Companies. and the 
ly, with Gray Stone, White Flame, and Chalk Limes, 
upon the usual terms. Annexed is a list of their wharfs :— 

City—Purfleet Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars, 

Pimlico--Grosvenor in. 

Chelsea~ Druce’s Wharf. 

Paddington—No. 19, North Wharf (adjoining Great Western 
Terminus). 

Camden-town—J ames-street. 

City-road Basin— Wharf-road. 


NEW PATENT MINERAL PAINT.— 


Invaluable as a coating for SHIPS’ SIDES and BOTTOMS, 
all kinds of WOOD or METAL work, roofing felts, leaky roofs, spouts 
and gutters, doors, sheds, railing, and all kinds of out-door work, 
and being perfectly roof, will preserve their surfaces from 
atmospheric influence and decay,—requires no preparation. and 
will dry in a few hours.—Sold in casks, 2 to 50 gallons, B t 
Black, 2s. ; Rich Brown. 2s. 9d. per gallon. ‘i 

G. BELL, and Co., No. 16. Basing-lane, Cheapside. 


AUTION.—_THE PATENT ALKALI 
COMPANYS METALLIC BLACK AND PURPLE 
BROWN PAINTS.—Attempts having been made to sell other 
paints by the aid of the Com testimonials, the public are in- 
formed that the under mentioned are the only authorized agents 
for the sale of these important and valuable productions :— 
AGENTS :—Messrs. Bryant and May, 133, Tooley-street. Lon- 
don; Mr. James Low, Bristol ; M 
Exeter; Mr. Samuel John Fill, Yarmouth, Norfolk; Mr. D. 
andeman, Glasgow ; Mr. G. Sandeman, Dundee; Mr. R. Newby, 
Bradford, Yorkshire ; Mr. R. 8. Farr, Edinburgh; Mr. W. Bai ey 
Wolverhampton; Mr. Robert Oxland. Plymouth ; Mr. H. J. 
Buchan, Southampton; Mr, Edward W: Manchester ; Mr. 
H. W. —_— <p Manchester; Mr. H. 1 


Orders will also be received and info’ J, ldzerpect 
Secretary, Mr. JOHN A. WEST, 1, New Broad-street, London, 
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REDUCED PRICES.—E DWARD 

















Manufactory (th of its d ever established), a 
Assortment of and Well-seasoned OAK and DEAL P. RE 
PARED FLOORING BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING of 
all sorts, from $ inch to 1} inch thick, planed to a lel width 
and thickness, and at Reduced Prices, r, 
Oak Planks, Scani Sash Sills, Mould b 





Deal repared by 
Machinery, Lathe, Se.—Apet ; 
i Latha, i y 4B ues inte W Cleave’s) 





HOMAS ADAMS, Mahogany and ‘limber 
Merchant, Bermondsey New-road, Southwark, near the 
Baekinrere Arms, is SELLING SEASONED FLOORING at 
LESS PRICES THAN ANY ADVERTISED; also matched 
boards and mouldings prepared from the very an 
ina superior manner. Cut dealsand scantlin ofevery dimension ; 
mahogany, cedar, rosewood, wainscot, elm, beech, oak, &. ; pantile 
oak, and fir laths; wheelwrights’ goods. All sawn and prepared 
goods (except timber) delivered free of expense. Sawing charged at 
mill + yoy extensive drying-sheds. 
N.B. English timber taken in exchange for foreign. 


PRESENT PRICES of SEASONED. 
FLOORING, prepared by improved Machinery. Net cash, 
1} in. yellow, per sq. .... 203. Od. |1 in. spruce, per sq. .... 138, Od- 
Fae? oe ° «- 173. 6d. eo o« Pere FS 
% ow» ” » + 14s, Od. ” 7 oo eves 108, Gd. 
Widths measured after bei: ht. than 
OES EIITGR os! Sor Ba tonen Sona 

an iL. r 
and Planing Mills, King’s-road, Chelsea. - 4 - 








MUIR’S 
PATENT 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO. 


"TIMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 
and BATTENS, &c.,Sawn on the most approved principle 
Boards, &c., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, by Muir’s 
Machinery. The Mills have all the advantages of navigation an: 
water-carri being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
fetched from the docks and home free of 
Adar ewr Milla, Gillinetatn-street; Pimlico, 
Ww ? 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 


HILLIPS, ALLCARD, and CO,’S 

IMPERIAL DEAL SAW-MILLS, WENLOCK-ROAD 
CITY-ROAD. to invite the attention of builders, carpenters 
and the trade, their well selected aoe co ing of a 
large assortment of TIMBER, DEALS, PLANKS, and BAT. 
TENS, of every description, and thoro hly seasoned. They also 
have constantly on hand, and for immediate use, white and 
yellow prepared FLOORING BOARDS of ail thicknesses, and 
matched lining, cut and planed to a parallel breadth and thi 
And they are enabled to offer all their goods at very moderate prices 


AK TIMBER.— About Forty Loads of 


winter felled English Oak Timber, of large dimensions, FOR 
SALE at Sunbridge Park, on reasonable terms.—Apply to Mr. A. 
BLACK, Sunbridge Farm, Bromley, Kent. 


ORDAN’S PATENT MACHINE 

CARVING and MOULDING WORKS for WOOD and 
STONE, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, and 154, Strand —TAYLOR 
WILLIAMS, and JORDAN beg to call the attention of the build- 
ing community to a new feature of their establishment, and, at the 
same time, to thank their numerous patrons and friends for the 
very liberal eugnect they have lately experienced, whi ey 
assure them and the public, it will be their constant endeavour to 
deserve, by giving their customers an increasing share of the ad- 
van' sing from the constant improvements in the machinery 
which bey Ae just succeeded in applying to the production of 
the most eats carving in Case other freestones, and in 
mar 





Canal. 
charge. 











and 


le. 
T., W., and J. particularly solicit the attention of architects 
and builders to the fact that, by the use of this machinery, a vey 
large saving, both of time and money, is effected,—so indeed, 
that in many cases they can deliver a well-finished cle in Caen 
stone for less moncy than it can be obtained in cement, while their 
wood-carving will, in some cases, be found to come into close com- 
petition with the kinds of composition ornament.—For prices 
and estimates apply at 154, Strand. 
TESTIMONIAL FROM CHARLES BARRY, ESQ. 
“ Gentle In reply to sane anaes ae aa a 
entlemen,—In reply to your letter requesting my 20 
— vatent Carving Machinery, I have much pleasure in x 
m an experience of more than two years, in its application 
the production of the wood carvings of the House of P and 
other apartments of the New Palace, at Westminster, that I am 
enabled to make the most favourable report concerning it, and to 
add that it has more than justified the favourable terms in which 
I recommended it in 1845 to her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods 
and Works fer adoption.—I remain, Genomes. yours faithfully, 
“CHA BARRY. 


Messrs, Taylor, Williams, and Jordan.” 


AY’S PATENT WIND-GUARD.— 


Thousands of smoky chimneys have been cured by simpl; 
applying at the top of the chimney this unequalled, useful, — 
well tested invention.—To be had a; usual, of the manufacturer 
sole proprietor, CHAS. W. WHITE, at the man for the 
same, Patent Ventilating Works, Commercial-road, P. ; and 
of Messrs. GURNEKS, 77, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


R. ARNOTT’S VENTILATING 


CHIMNEY VALVE, 























With Constructed 
internal for the 
movement, ventilation 
and all the & of 
latest _ apartments 
mprovements. generally. 


REDUCED LIST OF PRICES—SUBJECT TO 
THE ay DISCOUNT. 








F li by& Second size, 16 by 9 
Plain Iron Valve .......ss++00+ o. OC <cvess éaceacsneeses Sn 
] and Leathered ......... © cceccenstes esacced a 
Japanned, white with Goldlines 11 6 ...... coensesaene - 66 
Ditto with Trellis-work .......... © csccsas - & 0 
Brass Front, d. or bronzed .. 13 6 ..... - 9 6 
Ditto with Trellis work.......... ©  cctntanestuaeas oe 7 O 

tilators of lescription made to order. 


Veni d ° 4 
Manfactured by HART and NS. 53, 54, 55, Wych-street 
Strand, London.—Post-office orders payable at 180, Sirand. 


T0 THE NOBILITY, GENTRY, ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS 
‘AND OTHERS. 

T FAIRS, 139, New Bond-street, 

stained 





leave to inform them, that he has a large assortment of 

,- figured quarries ye. a tay bar he - exsepte 
stained uarry glazing for churches, &., at one 
than the usnal trade price—A very fine PAINTED CHURCH 
INDOW, in six compartments, each 9 feet 5 inches high, and 
2 feet 5 inches wide, consisting of the four Evangelists, St. Peter and 
St Paul, TO BE SOLD at acheap rate. Also various plocons 
Painted Glass. —Two very handsome CARVED STATUARY 
CHIMNEY PIECES, TO BE SOLD a great bargain. Any gentle- 

opportunity of 


= 


man wanting such things, should not miss the 

them at the above address. 

cor ATL Sty the tonality + thay vill bs. found 0 very_greas somwer= 
e : a 

vative to health in applied to bedrooms, in all close and con- 

fined towns, supplying p vot Fron air, without the annoyance of 

dust orsoot. They be found most serviceable where gas is in- 

troduced into the house, and a very to cholera 

one allepidemic di - —Orders to the abet or 

sumndedton — seca 


















































































































































THE 


BUILDER. 





[Fs a, 180 





a nn 


Is SELF-A 
ELEGANC 
ARMTH and the CHE 








ING, and combines ——r pala 2? 
OF DESIGN, which, with 
GRFUL OPEN Fi 


By 


PIERCE’S PATENT PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVE GRATE 


FOR WAHRMING AND VENTILATING 


CHURCHES, CHAPELS, INFANT AND OTHER SCHOOLS, RAILWAY STATIONS AND OFFICES, Puna 
BUILDINGS, INVALIDS’ APARTMENTS, AND PRIVATE DWELLINGS, &c. &c. 


H, PERFECT VENTILATION, SIMPLICITY, OF ARRANGEMENT, NOVELTY So 4 PRINCIPLE, ata 
CONOMY IN USE, renders this GRATE suitable for any situation where a POWHR 


FUL DEGREE a 





AND MAY BE SEEN IN DAILY USE AT THE 


SHOW-ROOMS AND MANUFACTORY; 


And at th 


SOCIETY OF ARTS, POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, UNIVERSITY ~aae WESTMINSTER OHAPEL, BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 


No. 5, JERMYN-STREET, REGENT: STREET, 
Where Prospectuses and Testimonials, with innumerable References, may be obtained, and every information afforded. 


a = ~ rm 











THE CHEAPEST STOVE IN THE MARKET. 


From 5,000 to 10,000 cubic feet . 
From 10,000 to 50,000 cubic feet . 
From 50,000 to 100,000 cubic feet ..:..::. 


lanato rits of the Stove, and containing numerous high] 
A PROSPECTUS explanatory of the eS AFTER A’ WINTER'S TRIAL, will arte 


CUNDY’S PATENT HOT-AIR VENTILATING STOVE, 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 





os 0 occas 
3612200 beseds 





TESTIMONIALS: 


From the Rev. J. D. Frost, B.D., Minister of St. eroahe Winchmore Hill. 


4 sayi 
churches. Before 
stoves in use, and 


that it py fairly claim a 
— adopting ag Jour AL 


1 rienced und r the various systems which I witnessed; but I 
ans or ctieciien to allege against your stove. i believe it to be more powerful than any 
far more agreeable in a nee than any 


other 


stove of the same dimensious and e: and it is 
other with which I am acquainted.—I renal, "deat 


ESSRS. HITCHCOCK AND ROGERSS, ST, PAUL'S CH 


<7 


Sir, yours truly, 
THE STOVE MAY BE SEEN IN OPERATES AT THE SintitAchone, AT KING’S COLLEGE FRG SEVERAL HAVE BEEN FIXED‘, AND AT 


more 


Win re Hill, » Optote r 23 
me S1r,—After one winter's experience, & eS stove in ‘St nalts he jane bff ed. ie 


among fhe 
t kinds o 


at B.A inquiries, both 
he hot-water system. Inconveniences of of one bape or — I found 
teally have not one 


the differen 





CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, HALLS, STAIRCASES, AND PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, 


Isthe ORIGINAL OPEN FIRE STOVE which introduces the PURE. EXTERNAL AIR, conducti 
warming it in its passage, thereby supplying any apartment with A CONTINUOUS STREAM OF PURE WARM AIR. 


J. E. DOWSON AND CO., STINGO IRON WORKS, STINGO-LANE, MARYLEBONE; 
at the following GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, viz, A STOVE calculated to WARM and VENTILATH dry BUILDENGS of the following cubical areas :— 
Poe’ 19 Prices. 


ng it through the lighten of the Stove, which is pe of fire-clay, and 


It can be purchased of the sole Manufacturers, 


or 25 per cent. off the credit 
price for cash on delivery. 


ectable TESTIMONIALS of its efficiency, NONE OF WHICH WERE OBTAINED 
ed upon application to J: E. DOWSON and Co. 


From the Rev. Di. Vivian, Minor Gencn, of St. Pants, and Rector of St Peter-le-Poor, 


them unrivalled. Th 


D. FROST 


Sir,—I have no hesitation in bearing testimony to the éxceéllence of 

an equal @ degree of briny pay whole ofa latge building, and in Le pers ug Fentilation, 
re ith. 

notoriously one of the 5 ockieas in the mctropolis, has, since the introduction of your stove (one of the 

largest size), about twélvye months ago, become perfectly warm and comfortable. 


Broad-stree 

Our stoves: in produtiti 
consid 
My church, which was 


he most economical I have ever met wi 





Iam, Sir, your faithful and much obliged servant, - 
J. W. VEVEAN, D.D. 


potgeaaien 


ae 








RON FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of 
rick-lane, St. kaakee be Ef J ;UNES having made fren addi- 

tions to his STUCK to rere ah aes bees to ee uns that 

t nand Ornamen ron Columns 

Gidea, Relies, Gates Tron Coping, Balconies, Window Guards, 

tal Sta ie’ © Iron Staircases, Tomb 


erandahs, Ornamen ane 


Enclosures, Trellis Pencil and other Brackets, Canti- 

ler Newel nats, b Ch Closet Wot, Area Gratings, Fly and 
. Whee ; 

Me ae OVEN WORK, Forge Backs and Trouzhs, Rain 


Fo 
Pipes and Gutte' bane Wei ights, Furnace Bars, Stoves, 


&o., always in stoc’ 
GAS D. WATER COMPANIES, OAD a halal 
ind ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, PLUMBER c. 

JON ES, Iron Bridge Wharf, ‘No, ne? 
nksid: vr md stock of the following 
CAST-IRON PIPES AND CONNporTONS, at ptlces as low as 

house in London :—Gas and Pipes, 
coo Tees, &c.; Retorts Ry harap. posts, 





Bends, Branches, 
R: Pi ‘fround a) Water, and 
ain-water pes, Ha'fround an u 
§ Sa pact, ork yor spbhe Aiding. Me 5° 
ay- mps, Ci tape, Btable Gatters, Gratin 
e Bare. Sash W Weights, Air-bricks, Coal ate, Hal: 
w Whee he above castings are of the beat quality. 
Tron’ Bridge Wharf, No. 6, Bankside, London. 


TO GAS AND WATER PORF ANtRS. ENGINEERS, AND 
CONTRACTORS. 


NDREW M‘LAREN & Co., Ironfounders, 
£ STERL YARD WHARF, UPPER THAMES-STREET, 
have always on hand a large STOCK of SOCKET PIPES of all 

the usual COMMACRONS, Retorts, columns, girdets, and 


1 description of casti trac 
aes heck: of goede tor GHNERAL IRONMONGERS is un- 





Their stoc 
udlled my vaxieey and lowness of price : comprising, range, re- 
ellen ond elli wl metal and stoves, rain-water pipes, 0. G., and 


ring, sash-weights, railing perhs., Panels, bakers’ 
San ror a gu traps, air poets: water closet metal. 

ted list of rices, and books of drawings for the t use vot iron- 
uneagurs, ares ed on application. 


FOUNDRY AND IRONWORKS, 
168, ave SLOVER, Bl CREE, DRURY-LANE, 


, ? 





Prict te e attention of the Trade to their extensive Stock of 
PAT ERNS for CASTINGS of EVERY DESCKIPTION, 


either structural or ordamental. 
oe, Hailing ng, Ornamental 
ogee 


Girders, ey Balog 
Oarriage and Park Gates, Lamp and Tanks, Fapes. 
Kenge and Hot-plate 


ls, Pinions, Lath d Steam-engines ; 
fit fries il Soot T “| a ork, 


An im improves Soot Door adapt: 
of Rain-water Pipes, Plain and O G Gutters, Air- 
brieks, 8 Sa Weichte Air-tight Sewer Grates, Stable Fittings, 
urdles. 
Plain and Ornamental Vases 20 per cent. cheaper than Terra- 


mates given se Tron Deiitings, Wrought: iron Roofing, Green- 
houses, Staircases, Girders, Fireproof Doors, Book 
Safes and Strong I tomes Pankeen and Boilers and every des-ription of 
ironwork to ont and the work executed with every atten- 
tion to quality and despatch. 
GLUV ERS? IRONWORKS, 
168, DRURY-LANE. and CHARLES- STRERT 


HE GALVANIZED IRON COMPANY, 


Mansion-house- ese pinee, 

be iy genes lar atiention of Architects, Builders, and others, to 
of galvanizing, or coating iron with PURE 

YING. which, From its action bein ng chemically true, effectually and 
PERMANENTLY prevents RUST. The process is applicable to 
all sorts at iron work (whether cast or wrought) in_use for building 
BF; —such as ROOFS, eters, girders, floors, WATER or GAS 
ES, railings, window sashes and guards, isd, skylight 
frames, “chimney cowls, cisterns, screws, nails, locks, keys, chains, 
wire nity c., &o. The Com my a to su GAL- 
VANIZED TRON or to GALVANIZE every d eecription of iron 
antity’ ired. — Particulars and prices at the 


ve. in any quan’ ye 
ces of the company, 3, ansion- howse Seta London Galvan- 
in Works, Mill * Poplar. ENT, Secretary. 


This Cocis 3 patent process . applied to the we Cs he 
New Houses of Parliament, the sheds i is @ doc Wool- 
bg tooudon and Wes pie i) aterioo 8 Station belonging 
e London and North-Western way Company at Live 
oy numerous er railway stations, &¢., &c; with the soa er: 
success, 


pRon ROOFING WORKS, 
. SOUTHWARK. 
Office,—3 a, Mansion-movsE-pLace, LONDON, 
JOHN tive A RTER, 














ahd Fire-proof Fi 
aXe pe cereal! coer ce RooPs S AND BUILDINGS, 


THE PATENT GS “ANTERD IRON 
has been employed by 


yanis H. PORTER for several 

e ere & m4 for RAtnway Sra- 

om and rg 7 honke and ew ; Farm Buripines, 
Spr oeass, Gi Gaswongs, W ARERO! ; SUGAR-HOUSES, _ 





seen Desaties ‘@nd Marxet-PLacrs 
Pa ate China a the Ou of Good Hope a in in 





H* facturi: 


PINs PATEN 





TO eurubune 4 AND OTHERS, 
RT and SONS, Wholesale and Manu- 


Establis va. 1819. 





SPIND 
LAT NGC Dips and EY VALVES. 
HART pa SONS ‘olicit the e attention of Builders; House Deco- 


rators, Smiths, Bell-ha 

selected stock of DOOR 

en sxte S th oh Anger, plates. 
LOCK E 


Tronmongers, 
LF-ADJU 


8 i 


Nos. 53, 54, and 5 55, Wych-street, 
rors a sole again reat 
DOOR” F RNITUR RE 


Mooutuctarers af Yop ARNOTT’S VENTI- 


ore, a, their extensive and well 
NI TURE in ory 8 suitable eel 
pares levers, & also to their 

rtice, rim, “diawhack, iron gate, 





s= 


vdhiogt iy of all qualities, including Barron’s, Bramah’s; Chubb’s, 


= 


Pitt's Patent —To the 
GENERAL 


vero NMONGER) , wrought and cut nails, screws; 


hinges, bolts, 


&c. &o. 
BRASS FOUNDRY—Bell cranks of all desctiptions, cornice poles, 
oe rods, skew door handles, desk and hat rails, window guards, 


Ge 


W. his and Cot BLIND 8 


iolette bolts, &c. 


&c. 
)R SPRINGS aud HINGES, including Redmund’s, Smith’s, 


EA’S RACK 


triK nS of € of the miost approved principlé. 


OCKS, for which they are 


AG 1EN T'S, as well as for rail inventions of merit as soon as perfected. 
HART and SONS, aware that the pe gt of publishing NET 
price-lists is in Bjurious to the interests of the trade generally, are 

Bat to fol ow it, but at.the same time they beg to assure their 


friends 


keg eer ir prices shall be equally as low a8 those of any other 





ULKES’ IRO 


WAREHOUSE, 91 


NMONGERY and SI'OVE 


and 92, Park-street, Camden Town. 





Elliptic Stoves, with double D@OKS.....00ssecceers d. per inch. 
Register ye ES FPEET ES TTT T et F per inch. 
bo? BRERA yr ee estes eee ach. 
Iron Retavwene ripe -. Minch, 108 3 inch, a sid. per yard, 
inch }-rd. Guttering... i... ..cccccccccccccccesces d. per yard 
4} inch OGGuttering .............0s000 ee 18, per yard. 
6 inch Rim Locks, with patent spindles . 18s, per dozen. 
Mortice Locks, with patent spindles ............ 80s, per dozen. 








So BUILDERS, CABINET-MAKERS, 
sort, 2 OTHERS. — 


153, 14s. 6d. 
1h 1f 


Cross Garn 
9d. 33. 3:4, 
10 12 


Hooping for 


A. L. 
cans 
AGEN 
MORTISE 


Fine as ad and Rose. 
2 


14 
Best Bright Tower Bolts, per doz. 
a a me ae 2s. 6d. Qs. 10d. 3s. 3d. 38. 7d. 


Iro 
- i 18,34. a aa 18 84. ppt pane. 


Best cine Glue, 388. per cwt. 
Cast Lath Nails, 10s. per owt. 
Air Bricks, 3s. 6d. per doz. 


TER Mi Fg 
Wholesale <ltpnme 


Best Cut Sheet Flooring Brads, 12s 


13s. 13s. per cwt. 
23 3 inch, 


et Hinges, oe — pair. 
4s. 3d. 8s. 
ie 7 20 in, 


7 9 in, 
i Selweiee Pipe. 


4ine 


for oyna, 81. 10s. per ton, 
. 53. per cwt. 


eNET CASH. 


PFEIL and Co.,. 

ers, Brass Foundry 
Nail Warehouse, 

-street, Bloo' msbury London. 
S FOR LEA’S PATE 
LOCKS AND BOLTS. Ga 








J 


Nail W 
for the sup: 
&c.; at who. 


na 
Gast ath Nas 100 per owt 


TO BUILDERS AND CARPENTERS. 


H. BOOBBYER and CO., late Sturch 


e. and Boobbyer, at gbetr. sromuees ge! 
nho 
ply ¢ of Carpenters, Builde ny 5 Scbiatacommarn Upholders, 


esale 
Beat Cut Sik Sheet Flooring gy 12s. per cwt. 


ouse, No, 14, 


, Brass Foun: 


A are-market. poy, gad 


Fine Cut a and 


15s. 14s. 6d. 
1} 1} 
he 1s. 7d. 


ae. © 


2 
Best B: ht Tower 
” = 


Best Patent Seb Line 


13s. 
bons 6d. per dozen. 


13s. per cwt. 
$ inch, 


a 93. 10s. 9d. per gross. 


Bash Weights 8 
ks, 3s. 6d. anes oe 


DR. ARNOTTS rlisaiy 


ll ane sa 
Wbyd 
An pice 


An extensive Ht of Wor 
, and Latches, o 


eereereeses eereesee 


Meee ne eeeeassereseses 


Door Furni hi a > ced pris > 
horn, brass, hes with Pingee is a cane A roy, fata 2 

for LEA’S PAT MORTISE LOCKS and BOLTs, 
and inventors of SHIFTING pee I8E LOCKS, & 


Tro BUILDERS and CARPENTERS, 
Elliptic Stoves, double backs, 24d. per inch. Registe’ 
6a i 74d. per in aoe a st 
, with Ovensand Boiters, 3 ft: 2 in. 403; ; 3 ft. 4in 

m, ey tie 44s, 3 feet Cottage Ranges, 38s. 

* Self. acting Ranges, with Circular Oven and Back Boiler; 

rought Bars and Bright Fittings, 
8 ft., £2; 18s, 3 ft. 6, £3. 7s. _—— 
~ 5d. 


Best Patent — =e 
74. lod. a per 1,000 
Best t Sheet Hidor 


P 10d 
fly. pe 


Best Town Glue 38s 
ht Sash Line. 
is, 3d. oe tb 78. 6d. 108, 19s, per gross. 


4 
WILLI MSON'S IRONMONGERY and STOVE 
wAbalnoal 35 Cc well eeteen, Fingbury- uate, ws ahaa 
ists Oo fi ad on a cation at the Ware ented or by le! 
pre-paid; tic oeing fosthac stamp, —Warehouse closes at 7 o'clock, 


ewt. 





TO ARCHITHOTS, BUILDERS, &e. 


AYWARD, BROTHERS, late 

R. HENLY and Co. *WHOLESALE IRON MONGERS; and 

Manufacturers of KITCHEN-RANGES, STOVES, &e.; | 196, 
Blackfriars-road, and 117; Union. street, Boro 

Strong eg oe Kitchen Razges, with Back Boiler and Oveti 


and Wrought 
oy 3 ft. 3in. 8 ft. Gin. 3 ft 9in, 4 ft. 
Heal Potent, tenyroveds vith te ck Boll and, W vt by 
enly’s nt Improved; with bac et an rought_Iron 
Oven :—8 ft. sft sia of oi 4 ft. 
£5. tite are. im 7. 
saat Stoves, at 74., “at. oes oi per sa 
TONS PATENT REGISTBR 
sTuv aS, a certain cure for SHORY CHIMNBYS, and effecting 
‘¢ reat saving in fuel. To be seen in use daily. 
@ remittance or re 


rders from the Country, accompanied wit! 
ference, wil! meet with prompt attention. 


CLARK’ S IRONMONGERY, STOVE, 


RANGE, and METAL WAREHOUSE, 159, Shoreditch. 
Strong Elliptic Stoves, with extra back, 2}d per inch. Register 


Stoves, 5d. per inch, 
Ranges, 363. om Best Self-acting, 





Three-feei Self: acting Cottage 


with Wrought Bars and Bright Fitt ngs, 58s, eac 
Cast -water Pipe, 
$3. y is. id. a it yard. 
Gutters, 4inch, 9d. per J 

Best was’ Cl — an a 

15s. 14s. 6d. 183. 6d. owt. 

14 1} 3 3 inch, 

Sheet Flooring Brads, lls. 9 ft cwt, 
1-inch Cut Lath, 14s. per cwt. Cast Lath, 93. 6d. ee ewt. 


6-inch 2-bolts Rim Locks, with Scotch Springs, best 
patent spindles, 15s. a-dozen. 

6-inch 3-bolts Ward Hound Mortise, with best furniture and 
patent spindles, 2s. 9d. eac 

Improved. Bow be Pore with best furniture, 73. a-dozen. 

PS. .—A List of Locks, Bults, end other Ironmongery, on appli- 
cation. 


YLVESTER’S GRATES.—These Grates 


do not now require either description on reoomments 
their unequalled comfort and economy fn fuel havi ~ Ay 
with perfect sati d; rs of the nobility and first 


families in the kingdom. | 
The improvements recent. pone do away with the necessity 
ty in fixing. They are riade 


of an ashes-pit, aud obviate at 
in every style of elegance, ont ne specimen exhibited by the 
Society of Arts in London in 1848, and in the Birmingham 


sition of this year, down to the most inexpensive form for a bed- 


“lee be had from the Manufacturers, through the Ironmongers 
generally in town and country. - ” 














———e 


PROTECTION from FIRE; and GREAT 


ECONOMY in BUILDING.—A phlet, descriptive of 
the yep B yong: be lr mag ge poses nt Ob aS pet ot REBTT 
m obtained on a: on to an . 
46, Leicester -bquare. a 


i 








CHUBB’ LOCKS, FIRE PROOF SAFES, AND CASH 
HUBBS’ PATENT DETECTOR 


LOCKS give perfect security from mm They 
and also detect atte’ to open th h are as oa 
ines, and for every arpowe to * Which locks ain x! applied, an! 


CHUBSS PATENT LATCH. for front doors, counting-houte 
doors, &c., is simple in os low ja price, ad quite secure. 


Te 

of cua ey Fine POOR SAFES, FES, BOOKCASES 
to resist the falling of brick- timber, &c. it case 

Kee eal Sch aed pechelie Oocaoe rete ck-wore, attacks of th 

CHUBBS’ CASH and DEED ithe, f fitted with the saul 


CHUBB aad SON, 57, St, Paul's Churchyard, Londo. 
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